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As far as these observations have yet proceeded, it will, I 
conceive, be evident to the reader, that nothing amounting to a 
departure from the accustomed mode of performing the service 
was proposed by Archbishop Laud in these notes for the 
Scotch Prayer-book. The changes, or the additions, introduced 
by him into the Rubrics, were not innovations. They were, in 
reality, as far as we can discover, nothing more than such ex- 
planations as were necessary to clear up the meaning of the 
Rubric, and did no more than express in plain directions those 
rules which, although omitted in the former Rubrics, were 
sanctioned by custom, and had always been considered necessary 
to the proper performance of the English Liturgy. This I 
think will be found to be the case, with regard to almost all the 
particulars which have as yet come under our notice. And the 
fixing of such customs, as were really customs, by express and 
distinct Rubrics was a matter of more importance than may at 
first sight appear,—and that on several accounts. For, as long 
as such customs were not determined by a written rule, there 
was not only the danger of things which ought to be observed 
becoming gradually obsolete and forgotten, but, besides this, 
the silence of the Rubric might be construed into a tacit, or at 
least a negative, approval of practices which had been customary 
before the Reformation, but are contrary to the spirit of our 
church as then settled. And such arguments appear to have 
been drawn from the silence of the Rubrics by some persons 
in the time of Laud.* But, besides this, there seems little 
doubt, that it is to the adoption in 1662, of so many of the sug- 


PF ey Mr. Robertson’s “ How shall we conform to the Liturgy,” p. 132. Second 
ition. 
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gestions which Archbishop Laud had made (or sanctioned) in 
preparing the Scotch Liturgy, we owe much of the uniformity 
now existing in our churches. For, whatever deviations from 
rule may occasionally be observed amongst us,—and, in some 
cases, they are unavoidable,—it may well be doubted (if, indeed, 
there be any doubt in the matter) whether, on the whole, there 
ever was, at any period since the Reformation, so great a degree 
of regularity, or so general a conformity to the rules of the 
Liturgy, on the part of both clergy and laity, in the performance 
of the divine service, as at the present moment. ‘The generality 
of persons seem to imagine, that in the time of Archbishop 
Laud the most precise and exact formality was observed both 
by clergy and laity in the service of the church. But I appre- 
hend, we can have very little notion of the degree of confusion 
and indecency to which the Puritans had reduced the service. 
If a clergyman were now to walk into the reading-pew and 
read the prayers, without having on his surplice, there are not 
many congregations, I suspect, who would not feel offended by 
such a want of respect for his office, or consider his conduct in 
any other light. And perhaps there are no congregations who 
would resent such an indecency more promptly and decidedly 
than those of our city churches. But in the days of Laud, it 
was a mark of piety to rail at the surplice, as a rag of popery 
and a very sacrament of abomination, and the bishops had no 
small trouble to compel the clergy to wear it, and to prevent 
their reading prayers “in a cloak, or sleevelesse jacquet, or 
horseman’s coat.” Those were days when it was necessary for 
the bishops to tell the people that they ought not to wear 
their hats during the time of service and sermon; when it was 
necessary to forbid their setting the wine on the Lord’s table 
for the holy communion in “ leather or wicker bottles, or tavern 
wine pots.” Now-a-days, few people would dream of doing 
such things, or suffer it to be done if it were attempted. 
What should we think now of such a question as this in 
the articles of a bishop’s visitation ?—“ Doth any parishioner 
or forreiner come into the church with an hawk on his fist, and 
an hawking pole in his hand, with spaniels coupled, to the dis- 
turbance of the auditory” &e. The day when such impro- 
prieties could be tolerated is gone by, | trust, for ever. But 
there were times—and those were the days of Laud—when it 
required the strong arm of authority to put down these and 
similar indecencies,—and when, in fact, those who seriously and 
resolutely set themselves to put them down, had reason to be 
thankful if they did not lose their lives in the attempt. Every 
one knows what opposition the Puritans then made against the 
communion table being fenced or enclosed with rails ; so that 
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when the bishops required it to be done,—in order to prevent 
men and boys from sitting on the table, or throwing their hats: 
upon it, and even to keep the very dogs from defiling and profaning 
it,—their zeal in behalf of what we should consider no more than 
common decency, was actually attributed to a deep design to 
usher in popery. ‘That the bishops had good reason, however, 
for what they did in endeavouring to put a stop to these in- 
decencies, there can be no doubt. A single instance, on unques- 
tionable authority, will show the state things had arrived at. 
In the account of the state of his province, laid before Charles I. 
by Archbishop Laud in 1639, there is the following relation 
of a circumstance that had lately occurred in a church in the 
diocese of Ely :— | 


“There happened also in the town of Tadlow a very ill accident 
on Christmas Day, 1638, by reason of not having the Communion 
Table railed in, that it might be kept from Profanation. Tor in ser- 
mon time, a Dog came to the Table, and took the Loaf of Bread pre- 
pared for the Holy Sacrament, in his Mouth, and ran’ away with it. 
Some of the Parishioners took the same from the Dog, and set it again 
upon the ‘Table. After Sermon, the Minister could not think fit to 
consecrate this Bread; and other fit for the Sacrament was not to be 
had in that town; and the Day so far spent, they could not send for it 
to another ‘Town: So there was no Communion. And this was pre- 
sented by four sworn men of the ‘Town aforesaid.” 


Such disgraceful occurrences are not likely to happen now. 
The common sense and good feeling of the people would resent 
indecencies, which two hundred years ago it was counted a sign 
of popery, and a proof of popish designs, to attempt to redress. 
But, | believe, a vast deal of this better and more reasonable 
spirit may be ascribed to the decision of so many points in 
1662, which hitherto had no other rule to determine them than 
traditionary usage, and which, in an age of contrariety and inno- 
vation, probably unparalleled in the history of the Christian 
chureh, the voice of authority was insufficient to control. 
These points, as we have seen, had been settled in the alter- 
ations made by Archbishop Laud in the Rubrics prepared for 
the Scotch Liturgy. So that, to what he then did, or rather 
proposed, we are in no small degree indebted for the great 
measure of peaceable and decent uniformity we now enjoy. 

My remarks, however, have not as yet entered on the Com- 
munion Service. Some of the alterations recommended in that 
part of the Common Prayer-book, we shall find were not 
adopted by the heads of the English Church in 1662, and the 
particular suggestions which they then felt it wiser to decline, are 
quite as remarkable as those they followed. It is here, however, 


more than in any other part of these observations, that one has to 
272 
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regret, that as yet we have not been able to discover where the 
original draught of Archbishop Laud's alterations is preserved. 
From what Archbishop Tenison says, it would seem that there 
were at least three different handwritings to be seen in the 
alterations; and although we know from Archbishop Laud 
himself, that the fact of any one of these notes being found in 
his handwriting is not sufficient to prove, that he was the person 
to recommend the change, yet the circumstance of any of the 
notes being in the handwriting of another person,—one of 
the Scotch prelates, for example, as Archbishop Tenison con- 
jectures,—would go far to show, that, considering the care which 
Laud bestowed on the work, the alteration was not one he 
would have suggested, however he may have been ultimately 
induced to comply with the wishes of those who did. 

It is by no means an unimportant object, in studying the his- 
tory of the English Church, to obtain just views of Archbishop 
Laud’s real opinions. No man that ever lived, it may not be too 
much to say, has been more grossly misrepresented. In some 
cases, no doubt, he wasmisunderstood. I apprehend that, in those 
comacecem in which candid and sensible men have misunderstood 

im, he himself may have been partly the cause of the misconcep- 
tion. To believe him guilty of a design to introduce or advance 
popery; can only be excused on the plea of ignorance. It would 

hard indeed to persuade any impartial person, that the ac- 
cusation was believed even by Prynne himself, although it was 
on that he chiefly relied in his efforts to bring him to the 
scaffold; and although charity would gladly ascribe to preju- 
dice and fanaticism, some of what wears but too much of the 
appearance of malice and revenge. But, then, it seems un- 
questionable, that, by an observance of certain forms and ges- 
tures, which he himself considered no more than decent and 
edifying, and, unhappily, at the same time, by a constitutional 
want of caution, which, as Lord Clarendon has said, made 
him believe that “innocence of heart and integrity of man- 
ners was a guard strong enough to secure any man in his 
voyage through this world, in what company soever he travelled, 
and through what ways soever he was to pass,” the archbishop 
did injustice to himself, and brought his principles into sus- 
picion. He is indeed a remarkable proof of what one has so 
often had occasion to observe, that what commonly brings a 
man to be suspected of Romish inclinations, is not so much the 
opinions he is known to hold, as the forms and ceremonies he 
is seen to practise. And, in the archbishop’s case, this is the 
more remarkable, because there is nothing which seems more 
capable of proof, than that he was very far from being severe 
in exacting from others those forms which he observed himself. 
Any one who will judge, not from the ridiculous and ignorant 
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books that are put forth from time to time as history, but from 
an examination of the facts and documents still accessible to us, 
will see that Laud was a very much more moderate man than 
several of those with whom his name is associated. There is 
abundant evidence to show, that what he said, in his answer to 
some of the charges of his enemies, is a very fair account of the 
view he took of those forms to which he is thought to have 
attached most importance, and undoubtedly, did attach some. 
“If I were punctual in these, I did but my duty. But peremp- 
tory lam sure I was not, as well knowing the difference be- 
tween things of decency and uniformity, and things of Necessity 
to salvation.” 

But, however desirable it may be,—and most desirable it un- 
doubtedly is,—to rectify the mistaken notions still prevalent re- 
garding both the character and opinions of this prelate, and the 
whole history of his times, to us it is still more important, to 
understand, how far those who were concerned in bringing our 
Prayer-book to its present state, were disposed .to follow im- 
plicitly the guidance of the suggestions he had left in the 
notes for the preparation of the Scotch Liturgy. As far as we 
have yet gone, there are very few of them which they did not 
attend to, and, in some degree at least, adopt. Of those which 
they did not adopt, the most remarkable are the two alterations 
which Laud consented to allow the Scotch bishops to make in 
the Athanasian Creed—and also the Rubric desiring the priest 
to turn himself towards the people when reading the Absolution ; 
a rubric which seemed to imply that the minister should turn 
his face away from the people while reading the Confession 
which preceded it. This alteration in the Rubric was not 
adopted by the English Bishops in 1662, a fact which seems 
worthy of notice, in considering, what is the position in which 
the minister should place himself when reading the prayers.* 

We may now proceed to the Alterations proposed to be made 
in the Communion Service. The first alteration is in the Rubrics 
before the Service. Inthe English Prayer-book until 1662, the 
fourth Rubric was in these words: 


“The Table at the Communion time hauing a faire white 
linnen cloth vpon it, Shall stand in the body of the Church, or in 
the Chancell, where Morning Prayer § Euening Prayer be appointed 
to be said. And the Priest standing at the North side of the Table, 
shall say the Lord’s Prayer, with this Collect following.” 


The words in italics are struck out, and the Rubric, as I have 
already stated, is thus altered : 


* The holye table at the Communion time hauing a faire white 
linnen cloth vpon it; with other decent furniture meet for the 


* See Mr. Robertson’s work already referred to, § iv. 
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highe mysteryes thear to be celebrated, shall stand at the upper- 
most part of the chancel or Church, whear the Presbyter stand- 
ing at the North side or end theareof shall say the Lord’s prayer, 
with this Collect following for due preparation. Sec.”’ 


The reader will observe that, at the end of this alteration 
Archbishop Tenison put the letters “Se.” to denote the hand- 
writing, which he believed to be that of the Scotch Bishops. 
It is to be remarked, however, that the proposed alterations 
in this Rubric (as in the case of some other alterations which 
were too long to be written on the margin of the book) 
are written, not on the printed page, but on a leaf of paper 
inserted into the book opposite the place, with the exception of 
the concluding words, “ for due preparation,” which are written 
in their own place on the printed page. There it is, and 
after these three words, that the Archbishop has marked the 
abbreviation “Sc.” So that without being able to refer to 
the original volume from which Archbishop Tenison made 
this copy, it is not possible to decide, whether all the altera- 
tions of this Rubric were proposed by the Scotch bishops, or 
only the addition at the end of it. | 

Whether the alteration, however, originated with the Scotch 
bishops, or with Archbishop Laud, it was not likely to escape 
the vigilance of Mr. Prynne. His remarks are as follows: 


“Sly. In the order of the Administration of the Lord’s Supper he 
prevaricates most of all, to usher in the Masse, ‘l'ransubstantiation, 
and reconcile us to the Church of Rome in this maine point of differ- 
ence. ‘To instance in some particulars of moment. First, in the situ- 


ation & furniture of the Lord’s ‘Table ; for which purpose he altered 


the last clause of the first Rubrick of the Communion in this manner. 


“ The old Rubrick. 


“The Table having at the 
Communion time a faire linnen 
cloth upon it: shall stand in the 
body of the Church or in the 
Chancell, where Morning Prayer 
and Evening Prayer be appointed 
to be said. And the Priest stand- 
ing at the North side of the ‘Table, 
shall say the Lord’s Prayer. 


“ The new altered thus. 
“The Holy ‘Table having at 


the Communion time a faire white 
linnen cloth upon it WITH OTHER 
DECENT FURNITURE, meet for the 
high mysteries there tu be celebrated, 
shall stand AT THE VPPERMOST 
PART OF THE CHANCEL, or Church: 
where the Presbyter standing at 
the North side ox END thereof, 
shall say the Lord’s Prayer, &c.* 


‘“‘ By this Alteration, the Bishop made way for the Introduction. 
First, of the solemne Consecration of the Lord’s Table and Altar, after 
the Popish manner, to make it an Hoty Table, which he holds it 
could not be without a Speciall Consecration. Secondly, for Cruci- 


* The italics and capitals are Mr. Prynne’s. 
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fixes, Candlesticks, ‘Tapers, Basons, Consecrated I lagons, Chalices, 
and all other manner of Altar furniture used in his owne Chappell at 
Lambeth, ‘Thirdly, for Rayling in and impounding the Lord's Table 
Altar-wise at the Kast end of the Church; to which all the Commu- 
nicants must make their approaches to receive the Sacrament kneel- 
ing, at the new Rayles. A very advantagious alteration to introduce, 
Authorize, and enjoyn all these Innovations by colour of it.”’ 


One cannot help remarking here, the amazing rashness of 
Prynne. Considering the controversy which had taken place 
but a few years before, one might have expected him to have 
been a little more cautious than to found a charge of Popery on 
the term Holy Table. sit possible that he could have forgotten 
his friend Archbishop Williams, and his “ Holy Table name 
and thing”? What more could Prynne have said, if Archbishop 
Laud had erased the word Table altogether, and put Altar in 
its room? The archbishop did not do so, however, and the 
fact deserves to be noticed. Supposing that Archbishop Laud 
was the originator of this particular alteration in the Rubric, and 
that (at a time when the table was treated with an indecency 
which few persons would now tolerate) he considered it de- 
sirable to remind people of the purpose for which the table 
was placed in the church, by calling it the Holy Table, he could 
plead in justification, that it had been called the Holy Table in 
the Injunctions of Queen Elizabeth in 1559.* But with regard 
to the strange inference, that the archbishop called it an sire 
Table, in order to make way for the introduction of the Popish 
manner of consecrating the Lord’s Table and Altar, whatever 
that might be,—if Prynne had had any regard for truth he mght 
have learned, that in consecrating the Communion table, when 
he had occasion to do so, Laud had followed the form used by 
Andrews, which is as little like Popery as anything can well be. 
I give the form as Mr, Harington has printed it in his work 
on the Consecration of Churches, (p. 155.) 


“ Sacram etiam Mensam. 

“Grant that all they that shall at any time partake at this table, 
the highest blessing of all, Thy holy Communion, may be fulfilled 
with Thy grace and heavenly benediction, and may to their great and 
endless comfort obtain remission of their sins, and all other benefits of 
Thy passion.”’+ 

But | am not writing a defence of Archbishop Laud, desirable 
as it is that his character and conduct should be better under- 


. * Archbishop Laud referred to this Injunction in his defence. Troubles and 

rial, p. 313. 
+ The form used by Archbishop Laud at the consecration of Stanmore Church, in 

Middlesex, is in Oughton’s Ordo, vol. ii. Mr. Harington has reprinted it, p. 195. 
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stood, | It is more to my present purpose to remark, that this 
alteration was not adopted at the revision in 1662. Not that | 
should wish to express any opinion on the fact, that the 
bishops at that time declined to adopt it, but that their doing 
so seems so very plain a proof of the wisdom and moderation 
with which their revision was carried on. They avoided the 
insertion of words in the rubric which might have kept alive a 
most vexatious controversy; and the result of their moderation 
has been, that all which propriety seemed to require has long 
since become the settled custom of the country. The Table 
is placed and furnished as the advocates of decency desired, 
and is likely to remain so. I would remark, however, that from 
what Bishop Cosin says in his Paper of Particulars (Nicholls, 
p. 69), it would seem as if it was far more common at that time, 
for the Communion table to stand as it does now, than might be 
supposed from the controversy on the subject which was stirred 
up in some parts of the country. What Cosin says is this: 


* Inthe fourth Rubrick there, which appoints the table to be covered 
with a linen cloth only, and to stand in the Chancel or Body of the 
Chureh, where Morning and Evening Prayers are ordered to be said, 
somewhat is wanting to make it agree with the Injunctions of Queen 
Elizabeth, still in force, and the common Practice in most Churches.” 


The reference Prynne makes to the crucifix, which was then 
in the archbishop’s chapel, appears also among the charges 
brought forward at his trial. Laud answered it by showing that 
his accusers admitted he had not put it there, but it had been 
standing in Archbishop Abbot's time.* 

Rubric before the Commandments. —* Then shall the Priest re- 
hearse,” is altered to, “Then shall the Presbyter, turning to the 
people, rehearse.” Also the latter part of this Rubric, “ & the 
people kneeling, shall after euery Commandement aske God 
mercy for their transgression of the same, after this sort,’—is 
struck out, and the Rubric, as we have already seen, is thus 
altered :— 

“'The people all the while kneeling and asking God mercy for 
the transgression of every dewtye thearin, either according to 
the Letter, or to the mystical importance of the sayd Command- 
ment.” 


As the Priest had been standing at the north side of the 
Table while reading the Collects, it seemed proper to desire 
him to turn to the people while reading the Commandments, 
although, I suppose it had always been the custom to do so.t 


*“ And for the Crucifix, he confesses it was standing in my predecessor’s time, 
though a little broken: so I did but mend it, I did not set it up (as was urged against 
ne). —Troubles and Trial, cap, xxxii. p. 311, 

See a note of Bishop Andrews’s in Nicholls’s Additional Notes, p. 38. 
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Mr. Prynne, however, has discovered fresh proofs of Popery 
in the Rubric, as he says, “thus metamorphized.” He prints 
the old Rubric and the new one in parallel columns, as im the 
preceding instance. I give the new one, with his capitals and 
italics, and the commentary he has put upon it. | 


“Then shall the Presbyter TURNING TO THE PEOPLE, rehearse 
distinctly all the Ten Commandements; the people ALL THE 
WHiLe kneeling, and asking God mercy for their transgression of 
every duty therein ; either according to the letter, or to the MYSTICAL 
IMPORTANCE of the sayd Commandements,” jie 


“ By which Alteration, First, Intimation and way is given that the 
Minister who officiats at the Communion, is to turne his back to the 
people, as the Popish priests doe, save onely when he reads the Com- 
mandements : as the words, turniny to the people, imply. Secondly, A 
mysticall sence of the Commandements introduced, whereby their lit- 
terall morality is denyed: which may well relate to the Second Com- 
-mandement, which the Papists hold Ceremoniall, and therefore omit, 

delete it out of all their Decalogues in their Missalls, Breviaries, Houres 
of prayers, Manuels, Catechisimes, as made onely for the Jewes not 
Christians: which in its litterall sence would have quite subverted the 
Archbishops new crucifixes and images erected in his own Chappels at 
Lambeth and Croydon, taken out of the very pattern in the Masse 
booke ; [which, however, were neither “new’’ nor “erected” by 
him]—or at least to the fourth Commandement, contradicting the 
Bishops new Book of Sports and pastimes on the Lords day ; which he 
thrust out in the kings name; and refuting his opinion that the Sab- 
bath is not morall, and that there is now NO SABBATH AT ALL; as his 
creature and chiefe favourite Doctor Heylyn hath taught us in his 
History of the Sabbath (he might better have intituled it, de non ente, 
of no Sabbath, if there be none,) published by the Prelates instigation 


and approbation, and Dr. Pocklington his minion, in his Sunday no 
Sabbath.” 


As to the Sabbath controversy, we have no need to enter on 
that subject. Whether Prynne was right in his interpretation 
of the words “ mystical meaning,” or not, he was certainly wrong 
in his statements regarding the Book of Sports. As to what he 
says about the Second Commandment—I am unwilling to call 
it malice—but if it deserves a better name, I know not what 
that is. In his answer to Fisher (Sect. 33, Consid. 7, § xiii.), 
the archbishop says :—‘ For adoration of images, the ancient 
church knew it not. And the modern church of Rome is too like 
to paganism in the practice of it, and driven to scarce intelli- 
gible subtilties in her servants’ writings that defend it; and 
this without any care had of millions of souls, unable to un- 
derstand her subtilties or shun her practice.” And a little 
further,—having stated the doctrine of the better Romanists, 
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that there is divinity in the images, “though not as things, 
yet as representers,”"—he says—and it would have been but 
justice in Prynne to have remembered that he had done so: 
—“ What, I pray, did or could any pagan priest say more than 
this? for the proposition resolved is this: ‘ The images of Christ 
and the Saints, as they represent their exemplars, have deity or 
divinity inthem.’ And now I pray A.C. do you be judge, whether 
this proposition do not teach idolatry, and whether the modern 
church of Rome be not grown too like to paganism in this point.” 
But with regard to the rubric, that the Presbyter should 
turn himself towards the people while reading the Command- 
ments, in which Prynne will have it, an “ Intimation and 
way is given, that the Minister who officiats at the Communion, 
is to turne his back to the people, as the Popish priests doe, 
save onely when he reads the Commandements,”—as, on the 
one hand, the alteration of Priest into Presbyter has not very 
much the appearance of a wish to favour Popery, so it seems 
equally plain, that if Laud had wished the priest to stand with 
his back to the people during the whole office, he would not 
have desired him to stand at the north side orend. L’Estrange, 
in his observations on Queen Elizabeth’s injunctions with re- 
gard to the position of the Communion Table, quotes from “ the 
MS. collections of a learned man” this remark: “ As for the 
priest standing at the north side of the table, this seemeth to 
avoid the fashion of the priest’s standing with his face towards 
the east, as is the popish practice.” It certainly gives no en- 
couragement to any such practice, but the reverse ; and is plainly 
intended to forbid the Priest’s standing in the way Prynne 
would have us believe it is meant to sanction. For in the first 
Prayer-book of Edward VI. (1549), the Rubric is, “The 
Priest standing humbly afore the midst of the Altar, shall say the 
Lord’s Prayer, with this Collect,” which in 1552 is altered to 
“ The Priest standing at the north side of the Table, shall say,” 
&e. If Laud had wished the Priest to stand, as Prynne asserts, 
afore the midst of the Altar, he would have restored these words 
from the Rubric of 1549. The words or end were probably 
added to the words north side, to show that the table was to 
stand as the altars had done, i. e., as the term altar-wise was un- 
derstood—with the ends to the north and south; in fact, pre- 
cisely as the Communion Tables stand now in our Churches.* 


* L’Estrange’s remark is worth transcribing. “ Altar-wise is an idiom peculiar to 
us English, not known abroad in foreign parts; and they who can find popery in 
that position, have better eyes than ordinary. Altars with them do not observe 
one regular position ; some are placed in the middle of the choir; some at the upper 
part, end-ways north and south ; and if eye-witnesses may be trusted, the chief altar 
in St. Peter's church at Rome stands in the midst of the chancel.”—Ch. vi. D. 
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{It only remains to notice, that the alteration in this Rubric, 
requiring the Priest to turn towards the people while rehearsing 
the Commandments, was adopted in the English revision of 1662. 

Rubric after the Commandments.— The alterations in this Rubric 
were also in effect adopted in 1662. Archbishop Laud’s object 
was, evidently, to make the meaning of the Rubric more distinct 
and the directions clearer ; and therefore, instead of the Rubric, 
“Then shall follow the Collect of the day with one of these two 
Collects following”—he constructed the Rubric so as to show that 
the Collect for the King should be read defore the Collect for the 
day :— 

d * Then shall follow one of these two Collects for the King, and 

the Collect of the day, the presbyter standing up, and saying.” 


This has been made still clearer in 1662, by the Rubric being 
broken into two, as we now have it. 

The Rubric was not sufficiently intelligible before to prevent 
_ disputes. And so Bishop Cosin, in his Paper of Particulars 
says :— 

“XLVI. In the Rubric after the Tenth Commandment it is ap- 
pointed, that then shall follow the Collect of the Day, with one of the 
two Collects there specified for the King, the Priest standing up and 
saying, Almighty, &c. But whether the Collect for the King, or the 
Collect for the day, shall be first said, is not there determined ; which 
for avoiding dispute, and diversity therein, should be further explained. 
And the Collect for the day is always most properly used, together 
with the Epistle and Gospel, whereunto many times it relateth.” 


First Collect for the King.—In the beginning of this Collect, 
there was, as we have seen, an alteration made: “ have mercie 
vypon the whole congregation and so rule,” being changed to— 
“have mercie vpon thy holye Catholicke Church, and in this par- 
ticular church in which we live so rule.” ‘This alteration was no 
further adopted in 1662, than to change congregation into church. 
But it is curious to see what dangerous principles and designs 
Mr. Prynne’s ingenuity discovered in it. 


“ Thirdly, in the first Collect after the Commandements, Almighty 
God, &c. have mercy upon the whol Congregation and so rule, &e. is 
changed into: upon thy Holy Catholike Church, and in the particular 
church wherein we live; so rule, &c. which makes way: 1. For the 
Popes, Prelates, and Clergies usurping and ingrossing of the Title 
Church, unto themselves, as they do; excluding the Laity: which the 
word Congregation ; and whole Congregation includes ; making the people 
if not the intire, yet at least the principall & greatest part of the 
Church, 2ly. For a union with Rome, who stile their Chureh, the 
holy Catholik Church, avd all oghers but particular Churches: And 
in this sence would not onely approve, but applaud this Alteration, 
fitted to their purpose.” (p. 158.) 
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Such absurdities expose themselves. One might imagine 
Prynne had never heard of the Holy Catholick Church in the 
Apostles’ Creed. 

Rubric for the Epistle—The addition made by Archbishop 
Laud, “Here endeth the Epistle,” was adopted in 1662. 

Rubric for the Gospel.—And the Epistle ended he shall say the 
Gospel beginning thus, the Gospel written in the chapter of.” 

I have already stated that the words marked in italics. were 
struck out, and the Rubric thus altered: 


“ And the Epistle ended the Gospel shall be read, the presbyter 
saying, The Holy Gospel is written in... Chap. of... at 
. » + verse. And then the people all standing up shall say (Glory 
be to thee O Lord). At the end of the Gospel the Presbyter 


shall say (so endeth the holy Gospel), And the people shall 
answer (‘Thanks be to thee O Lord).” 


The Commissioners of 1662 adopted the alterations in this 
Rubric, both as to the mode of giving out the Gospel, and the 
directing that the people should stand while it is read. 

Not that the new Rubric made any alteration in the custom 
of thechurch. It had been the custom all along for the people to 
stand at the reading of the Gospel. ‘“ Now,” says Hooker, 
“because the Gospels which are weekly read, do all historically 
declare something which our Lord Jesus Christ himself either 
spake, did, or suffered in his own person, it hath been the 
custom of Christian men then especially in token of greater 
reverence to stand, to utter certain words of acclamation, and at 
the name of Jesus to bow.”* And so Sparrow says, “ While the 
Gospel is reading, all that are present stand.” Mr. Prynne, 
indeed, would have it believed that the Rubric in the Scotch 
Liturgy was something imported by Archbishop Laud fresh from 
the “ Roman Masse Book”—as he says, “ directly taken out of 
Missale Romanum ex Decreto Sancti Concilii Tridentini restitutum ; 
Paj. 5. Pontif. Maximi jussu Editum, Salmanice. 1588. (which 
the archbishop hath diligently noted with his own hand, and 
used the Kalender in it for his Diary Memoriall and common- 
Place Book), Rubrice Generales Missales : and other places of it.” 
However such folly or malevolence may have imposed on igno- 
rant people, it is certain that this rubric of Archbishop Laud’s 
made no change or innovation. It had always been the custom 
to stand and to “ utter certain words of acclamation.” But as 
contentious people took advantage of the silence of the Rubric, 
wherever its silence gave a colourable pretence for innovation, 
the archbishop thought it better to supply what had been 
omitted. Bishop Cosin, in his Paper of Particulars, has also 
pointed out the necessity of making.the Rubric more explicit. 


* Eccl. Pol. v. § 30. 
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“XLVII. Atthe reading ofthe Gospel there is no Posture appointed 
for the people, which gives many of them an occasion, to refuse the 
posture of standing, as in all places and times it has been accustomed. 
This, therefore, it were requisite to be here added. Nor is there any 
other order, after the naming of the Gospel, for the people to say, 
Glory be to thee, O Lord, as has been always accustomed, and was spe- 
cially ordered in king Edward’s time, together with, Thanks be given 
to God, at the end of the Gospel. For uniformity and advancement 
of our Devotions herein, that Order would be fitly here renewed.” 


The Rubric of 1662, however, does not notice the “ words of 
acclamation,” but has left the observance to custom, along with 
the practice of reading the verses of the Psalms alternately. 
Whether the custom of saying the words, “ Thanks be to thee, 
O Lord,” after the Gospel, was ever as settled or as general, as 
that of saying, “ Glory be to thee, O Lord,” before it, admits of 
doubt. Bishop Cosin seems, in the passage I have just quoted, | 
to speak of them in different terms. For I should suppose the 
~ words,—* as has always been accustomed, and was specially 

ordered in king Edward’s time,” refer only to the first response, 
“Glory be to thee, O Lord,” and not to the second :—not onl 
because the first only is ordered in the Prayer-book of 1549,* 
but because it alone is set to music in Tallis’s Service. And 
Sparrow also seems to speak of them in a different manner. 
“When the Gospel is ended, the clergy and the people present 
say or sing, “Glory be to thee, O Lord ;’—whereas, of the 
other he says, “ After the Gospel is ended, the use was to praise 
God, saying, Thanks be to God :” which form, it should likewise 
be observed, differs from both that in Bishop Cosin’s Paper, and 
that in Archbishop Laud’s Rubric: a variation in so short a form, 
which may seem to increase the probability that it was not a 
fixed or universal custom to say any words after the Gospel was 
ended. The note which Nicholls has printed from those he 
attributes to Bishop Overall’s chaplain, takes no notice of any 
but the response before the Gospel, “ which,” the writer says, 
“was appointed in king Edward’s Service-book, and is still used, 
however it came to be left out here ;” and he states his belief, 
“that if it pleased the printer, this might have stood still.” 
This may be true, for anything I can discover; but the omis- 
sion was not made by the printers in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
as the writer of that note imagines, but in the second Prayer- 
book of king Edward, in 1552, in which the Rubric that stood 
in the Prayer-book of 1549—“The Clerks and People shall 
answer, Glory be to thee, O Lord,”—is left out. 

Rubric for the Creed.— shall be said the Creed.” We have 


* It was omitted in 1552. 
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seen, that the words in italics are struck out, and the Rubric 
altered thus: 


“ Shall be said or sung this Creed all still reverently standing 
From which it appears that the directions in our present Rubric 
for the people to stand, and the permission to sing the Creed, 
were taken from this same source. But there was no change or 
innovation introduced by either: but the contrary. The Creed 
had always been sung in the cathedrals; but this Rubric gives 
legal sanction tothe custom. Nor was the Rubric directing the 
people to stand during the Creed, an innovation. “When we 
make profession of our Faith, we stand,” is Hooker’s account 
of the custom of the church at that time, though for want of a 
Rubric here the Puritans would sit, along with their other innova- 
tions. And so Bishop Cosin remarks, in his Paper of Particulars. 


“XLVIII. At the Nicene Creed there is likewise no posture of 
standing, especially here appointed ; by reason of which omission, man 
people refuse to stand, although at the other Creed of the Apostles, they 
are appointed to do it, as here likewise they ought to do; and at 
Athanasius his Creed besides: for all which, Provision may be made 
in their several Places.” (p. 69.) 


So that, in fact, the Rubric, both as regards the singing of the 
Creed, (namely, where there is cathedral service,) and the pos- 
ture of the people, made no innovation, but the reverse ; how- 
ever it suited Mr. Prynne’s purpose to represent it not only as 
a novelty, but as part of a plot to usher in Popery. 

Rubric before the Offertory.—In the Prayer-book of 1549, the 
Rubrie ran thus :—*“ Then shall follow for the Offertory one or 
more of these Sentences.” The word Offertory was left out in 
the revision of 1552. The Scotch Bishops, we see, proposed to 
restore it, and in their Rubric we find it—“ Saying for the Of- 
fertory one or more of these Sentences,” &c. The English 
Commissioners in 1662 thought fit also to restore the word, and 
at the same time directed the Sentences to be read at the Lord’s 
Table, which was not clearly expressed in the former Rubrics. 
“Then shall the Priest return to the Lord’s Table, and begin the 
Offertory, saying one or more of these Sentences,” &c. 

Rubric after the Sentences. —'The Rubric in the time of 
Charles I. was as follows :— 


“@ Then shall the Churchwardens, or some other by them 
appointed, gather the devotions of the people, and put the same 
into the poor mans box, and upon the offering dayes appointed, 
every man & woman shall pay to the Curate the ive and accus- 
tomed offerings. After which done the Priest shall say. 4 Let us_ 
pray for the whole state,” &c. 
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On this Rubric Bishop Cosin observes, in his 


Paper of Par- 
ticulars 


«],, In the Rubrick following the Sentences of the Offertory, the 
Churchwardens, or some other by them appointed, are ordered to 
gather the devotions of the people, and to put the same into the poor 
man’s box; which being seldom or never observed in most churches, 
nor agreeing to the divers sentences (before set down) would be other- 
wise here ordered or explained. And the accustomed offerings to the 
Curate are here appointed to be paid by every man or woman, after 
which done the Priest shall say, &c. Which if it should be thus ob- 
served, and at this time when they come to receive the Communion, 
would -breed a great disturbance in the Church, and take up more 
time than,can be allowed for that purpose: Wherefore it is needful, 
that some alterations were made of this Rubrick; and that. the Offer. 
ings or Devotions of the People then collected, should be brought to 
the Priest, & by him presented and laid upon the Altar, or Com- 


munion ‘Table, for such uses as be peculiarly named in the Sentences 
then read by him.”’ 


In a preceding observation, Bishop Cosin also remarked on 
another particular: “ Somewhat also is wanting for a direction, 
when and where to set the bread and wine for the Communion 
upon the Table.” 

It will be seen that the Rubric drawn up by Laud (if part of 
it, at least, was not drawn up by the king himself) is directed 
to meet these inconveniences, and supply what appeared to have 
been omitted by an oversight. For, with regard to the diree- 
tion to place the elements on the table at the end of the Offertory, 
the rule was so given in the first Prayer-book of Edward VI., 
in 1549, just as it had been customary before the Reformation. 
But when the Versicles and Prefaces which then stood between 
the Offertory and the Prayer for the Church Militant were moved 
from that place, the Rubric for placing the bread and wine upon 
the Table was struck out, possibly by an oversight. What was 
the usual custom from the Reformation till 1662, it seems diffi- 
cult to ascertain. In 1641, it was complained of as an innova- 
tion, the “ offering of bread and wine by the hand of the Church- 
wardens or others, before the consecration of the elements.” 
But such complaints often signify rather the wishes of the real 
innovators themselves, than furnish a proof that the practice they 
complain of is an innovation. However, in the Rubric which I 
have already printed, but which it is convenient to transcribe 
again, the reader, who wishes to understand what Archbishop 
Laud really desired to sanction, will observe that, however the 
words of the Scotch Rubric may favour the opinion of those, who 
think there should be an actual offering of the unconsectated 
elements on the Lord’s Table, to be consumed there as a sacri- 
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fiee of thanksgiving—there is, on the other hand, no mention 
whatever, either of a table of prothesis, or of the mixture of 
water with the wine.* 

The Rubric in Archbishop Tenison’s copy of the alterations 
is as follows :— 


“While the presbyter distinctly pronounceth some or all of these 
sentences for the offertory, the Deacon or if no such be present one 
of the Churchwardens shall receave the Devotions of the people thear 
present in a Bason provided for that purpose. And when all have 
offered he shall reverently bring the sayd bason with the oblations 
therein and deliver it to the Presbyter, who shall humbly present it 
before the Lord and sett it upon the Holy ‘Table. 

“ [ And after the divine service ended, that which was offered shall 
be divided in the presence of the presbyter and the Churchwardens, 
whereof one half shall be to the use of the presbyter to provide him books 
of holy Divinitye, the other half shall be faithfully kept and employed 
on some pious or charitable use, for the decent furnishing of their 
Church or the publick relief of their poor at the discretion of the pres- 
byter and churchwardens, 

«“ And the Preist shall then offer up & place the bread and wine 
prepared for the Sacrament on the Lord’s Table, that it may be ready 
for that service. And then he shall say. Let us pray for, &c. 8.]” 


Prynne has the following commentary on this alteration :— 


“In which we have the Popish phrase of an Offrtory, foisted into 
the place of the devotion of the people, [which is simply untrue ; for, 
whether offertory be a popish phrase, or not, it is certainly not foisted 
into the place of the devotions of the people, or of anything else: but the 
term offertory is restored from the Prayer-book of 1549,] which must 
be carried up REVERENTLY (with Congings and Duckings) to the Hoy 
Table, and there OFFERED up to God as a sacrifice, and humbly presented 
before the Lord: to make men dream of and draw them to a Massing 
sacrifice, ‘That this Offertory is a part of the Popish Masse, you may 
see in Missale Romanum Ritus Celebrandi Missam, p. 12, 13, and 
261; and Fox Acts & Monuments, Edit. ult., vol. 3, p. 8, to omit all 
others. [But the custom of giving alms in the offertory is almost 
wholly obsolete in the Church of Rome, and was in fact restored by 
the Reformers as a primitive practice,t which had fallen into disuse. 


* I think it ought also to be noticed, that although Laud professed in general to 
follow Bishop Andrews in his form of consecrating churches, and really did so, yet 
in this point there is no proof that he imitated his practice. Andrews observed the 
Mixture, and it is twice mentioned in his form of Consecration; but, in the form 


used by Laud at the consecration of Stanmore Church, though closely following that 


of Andrews, there is no mention of the Mixture being used. 

t Mr. Maskell observes, that it was during the offertory “that anciently the people 
made their offerings. A custom which is even now observed upon certain occasions 
in some Charches abroad, though fallen into otherwise total disuse in the Roman Com- 
munion.” And he afterwards says: “‘ Certainly the Church of England, when she re- 
stored the excellent practice of the people's offering before the Communion, had 
the highest authority of antiquity both for that, and for the many verses (though 
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And if the notion of offering up alms be popish, the popery lies not in 


the word Ofertory in the Rubric, but in the prayer itself, where King 
Edward's second Prayer-book has “we humbly beseech thee most 
mercifully to accept our alms, and to receive these our prayers which 
we offer unto thy divine majesty :” language which has the authority 
of St, Paul himself.|* 2ly. An offering up of the Bread and Wine 
by the Priest at the Holy Table; just as the Priests doe in the Masse, 
and derived from them, as Missale Romanum, Caremoniale, Pontifi- 
cale & Breviarium Romanum inform us.” 


Prynne might have found this last Rubric in the Prayer-book 
of 1549, without going so far as the Missal. But that would not 
have suited his purpose. | 

Of these alterations in the Rubric several were adopted in 
1662.. 1. The collection was desired to be made during the 
reading of the Sentences, as in the Prayer-book of 1549. 
2. The Deacon is named as one of the persons to collect. 
3. A decent bason is ordered for making the collection ; 


which, however, as far as custom was concerned, was not an in- 


novation, as alms basons of the reign of Queen Elizabeth are 
still in existence. Two very handsome ones of that date are 
amongst the church plate belonging to the parish of St. Mary- 
at-Hill, London. 4. From the latter part of these alterations 
is also derived the conclusion of our present Rubric—“ and reve- 
rently bring it to the Priest, who shall humbly present and place 
it upon the holy Table.” 

In like manner was adopted in 1662 the regulation for the dis- 
posal of the offerings collected at the Offertory—so far, namely, 
that it should be made after the divine service, that both the 
minister and the churchwardens should be consulted in their 
disposal, and that they might be applied to pious as well as 
charitable uses. The Rubric for the placing on the holy Table 
the bread and wine before the Prayer for the Church Militant, 
was also adopted at the same time. 

It is right, however, to remark that the words offer up, which 
are in this Rubric in the Scotch Prayer-book, were omitted in the 
Rubric of 1662. The Scotch Rubric being: “ And the Pres- 
byter shall then offer up and place the bread and wine aeons 
for the Sacrament upon the Lord’s Table, that it may be ready 
for that service.” Whereas the English one is—“ And when 
there is a communion, the Priest shall then place upon the Table 


not of Psalms) which she has directed to be said by the Priest .”——( Ancient Liturgy, 
RP. 53, 55, note 67. See also Mr. Palmer’s Origines Liturgies, chap. iv. § viii.) 
et this was one of the points which the Puritans in 1641, and the presbyterian’ in - 
1661, wanted to alter, and to have the collection at the end, “ when the people 
depart”—“ at, or a little before the departing of the communicants.”—Cardwell’s 
Conferences, p. 273, and p. 319. * 
+ Philippians, iv. 18. Hebrews, xiii. 16. 


Vou. XXXL—June, 1847, 2 
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as much bread and wine as he shall think sufficient :” the words 
offer up being omitted. Ido not wish to attribute more im- 
portance to the fact of this omissiou than is due to it. But it 
seems evident to me that, if the English bishops in 1662 had 
thought it necessary (I shall not say right) to require a belief of 
the doctrine of a material sacrifice or offering of the unconse- 
crated element, as a term and condition either of communion or 
of ministration, they would not have constructed this Rubric as 
they did. I do not say they would have inserted some words or 
forms amounting to a declaration of that belief; but I confess I 
cannot believe that they would have omitted the words “ offer 
up,” which had already been inserted into the Scotch Rubric on 
an authority which it is obvious they were not indisposed to re- 
spect. Taken merely as a proof of their moderation, this deserves 
to be noticed. Perhaps it is a proof of something more. For if 
they believed such a material oblation to be an integral part of 
the Lord’s Supper, it may be questioned whether they would 
not have felt it their duty to retain the words they have omitted, 
or to have substituted some others equally significant. 

I think it may be assumed that, whether the Scotch Rubric was 
originally drawn up, or merely sanctioned by him, Archbishop 
Laud did really mean to imply in the words offer up, an oblation 
of the unconsecrated elements. I am quite sure that he did not 
believe the Romish doctrine of a propitiatory sacrifice. His 
argument in his answer to Fisher (Sect. 35, §. vii. Punct. $) should 
for ever free his name from such an imputation.* But, that he 
believed it to be “ fit and proper” to make an oblation of the 
elements before consecration, and that the words offer up were 
intended to imply this, seems no less certain. In the charges 
brought forward against him by the Scotch, (and which Laud 
ascribes to Henderson,) this is one. 


“4, The Book of England abolishes all that may import the obla- 
tion of an unbloody sacrifice : but here we have, besides the preparatory 
Oblation of the elements, which is neither to be found in the book of 
England now, nor in King Edward’s Book of old ; the Oblation of the 
Body, and the Blood of Christ, which Bellarmin calls, Sacrificium 
Laudis, quia Deus per illud magnoperé laudatur, This also agrees 
[weil] with their late doctrine.”+ 


To this the archbishop answered— 
“ First, I think no man doubts, but that there is, and ought to be 


* To which I would add his interpretation (in his letter to Bishop Wedderburne, 
which I have already printed, p. 483,) of the words of Institution Do this, on which 
the advocates of the doctrine of a propitiatory Sacrifice in the Sacrament lay s0 
much stress: “ those words, Do this, &c., are rather one warrant for the Participa- 
tion, or Communication, than the Consecration.” 

t Troubles and Trial, p. 123. 
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offered up to God at the Consecration and Reception of this Sacrament, 
Sacrifictum Laudis, the Sacrifice of Praise: And that this ought to be 
expressed in the Liturgy, for the Instruction of the people. And these 
words, We entirely desire thy Fatherly goodness, mercifully to a 

this our Sacrifice of Praise, and Thanksgiving, §c. are both in the Book 
of England, and iu that which was prepared for Scotland, And if 
Bellarmin do call the Oblation of the Bo y, and the Blood of Christ a 
Sacrifice of Praise, sure he doth well in it; (for so it is) if Bellarmin 
mean no more, by the Oblation of the Body, and the Blood of Christ, 
than a Commemoration, and a Representation of that great sacrifice 
offered up by Christ himself: As Bishop Jewel very learnedly and 
fully acknowledges. But if Bellarmin go farther than this; and by 
the Oblation of the Body and the Blood of Christ, mean, that the 
Priest offers up that, which Christ himself did, and not a Commemoration 
of it only ; he is erroneous in that, and van never make it good. But 
what Bellarmin’s opinion and meaning is, when he calls it Sacrificium 
Laudis, a Sacrifice of Praise, I cannot tell; till they be pleased to cite 
the place, that I may see, and consider of it. In the meantime there is 
as little said in the Liturgy for Scotland, which may import an obla- 
tion of an unbloody Sacrifice, as is in the Book of England. As for 
the oblation of the elements ; that's fit, and proper: And I am sorry for 
my part, that it is not in the Book of England.”* 


This seems to put beyond question the meaning of the Seotch 
Rubric. And it is no less clear and important a testimony of 
the archbishop’s belief, that the oblation of the Elements was 
not in the English Liturgy before the revision of 1662, In the 
Scotch Liturgy the deficiency was supplied under his sanction 
by the words offer UP, in the Rubric. But these words were 
not adopted by the English prelates in 1662. 

And this may throw light on another point, which has given rise 
to considerable discussion—namely, the meaning of the word Ob- 
lations, inserted in 1662, into the Prayer for the Church Militant. 
For, if the prelates in 1662 intended the word Oblations to sig- 
nify the Elements, (or rather to include them,) it seems difficult 
to understand, why they did not adopt the words offer up, which 
had received a sanction so much respected by them in their 
work of revision, and which express the meaning supposed b 
some to be intended by Oblations, so much more distinctly. 1 
feel very reluctant to give any opinion on such a question; but 
it does appear to me, that those who follow Mr. Wheatley in sup- 
posing that the word oblations was intended to denote (or even to in- 
clude) the Elements of bread and wine, have not adduced sufficient 
proof to establish a point of so much importance. In that part 
of the service where we know the idea of offering was intended 
to be conveyed, it is clearly expressed, and the alterations in 


* Troubles and Trial, p. 124. 
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1662 are plainly designed to express it more clearly than it wa 
before. The word Offertory is restored, to denote the Dobinhions 
read during the Collection of the Alms: the deacon or church- 
warden is directed to “ receive the Alms for the poor and other de- 
votions | instead of the single word devotions, of the former Rubric} 
of the people, in a decent bason . . . . and reverently bring it to 
the Priest, who shall humbly present and place it wpon the holy 
Table.” So that here the idea of an offering (and it is an idea 
expressly warranted by Holy Scripture) is as clearly conveyed 
as can be. Now, the words humbly present, which are here used 
to convey the idea of offering, are not inserted into the Rubric 
for the Elements ;—the priest being merely desired to place 
them on the Table: so that while our new Rubric rejects the 
words which denote offering in the Scotch Rubric jor the Ele- 
ments, it retains the expressions in the Scotch Rubric for the 
collection which are intended to convey that idea. 

But I would observe farther, that in the Scotch Rubric the word 
oblations can mean nothing else than the money or gifts collected 
during the Offertory, and has no reference w hatever to the Ele- 
ments ;—the words of the Rubric directing the deacon or church- 
warden to “ receive the devotions of the people there present, ina 
bason provided for that purpose. And when all have offered, he 
shall reverently bring the said bason with the oblations therein, and 
deliver itto the Presbyter, who shall humbly present it before the 
Lord, and setit upon the Holy Table.” Now, on this it is to be 
remarked;— 1. that the Scotch Rubric uses oblations to signify the 
devotions offered by the people: the word oblations stands there for 
what is collected in the bason, and for nothing else. 2. The 
Seotch Rubric does not mention the word alms ; it includes alms 
in the terms devotions and oblations. 3. The Scotch Prayer-book, 
in the Prayer for the Church Militant and the marginal Rubric 
attached to it, does not use the word oblations ; it merely retains 
the word alms as it then stood alone in the English Liturgy—so 
that the word alms, in the Scotch Liturgy, is the only word in 
the Prayer for the Church Militant, to represent what, in the 
Rubric after the Offertory, it calls dunatiaine and oblations : although 
in another Rubric it desires a division of the collection in a 
manner which seemed to require the word oblations or devotions, 
as wellas the word alms. 4. The English Rubric of 1662 cures 
this last difficulty (or rather oversight) in this way. First ; into 
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ae i the Rubric borrowed from the Scotch, it inserts the word alms 
ay —“ Alms for the poor, and other devotions of the people,” in- j 
stead of, “ the devotions of the people,” which alone are named 
ae in the Scotch Rubric : and Secondly ; having inserted into the — 
‘ a ie Rubric the word a/ms, to correspond with the a/ms named in 
ia the existing Liturgy in the Prayer for the Church Militant and ; 
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its Rubric, it goes on to insert the word Odlations into the Prayer 
for the Church Militant and its Rubric, to correspond with the 
word Devotions in the new Rubric for the Offertory. So that 
in our present Liturgy the word Odélations, in the Prayer for the 
Church Militant, represents what are called devotions of the people 
in the Rubric. 

The question, however, remains, whether the word obla- 
tions in our Prayer for the Church Militant was designed to in- 
clude the Elements or not. IL hope I shall not be deemed 
presumptuous, if after the most careful consideration, 1 express 
my conviction that it was not. I suppose it will be admitted 
that the word oblations would not necessarily include the Ele- 
ments. In the Scotch Liturgy it cannot include them. It 
means nothing there, but what in the Rubric, where it occurs, 
are called devotions, and in the prayer following are called alms. 
But ifit be thought, that, when it was introduced into our Liturgy 
in 1662, those whe ptpadianeil it intended it to signify the Fle- 
ments, as well as the devotions of the people, then I would beg it to 
be remembered, that, by using it in that sense, a new and most 
important feature would have been introduced into our service 
in a very indirect way. New, | mean, with reference to the 
Liturgy then existing ; for, at that time, we have the authority 
of Archbishop Laud himself for saying, that there was no Obla- 
tion of the Elements in the English Liturgy. I would submit 
it to the candid consideration of the reader, whether it is pro- 
bable that those who revised the Liturgy in 1662, would have 
made a change of such magnitude in so indirect a manner as 
this, or have introduced a form so important as the Oblation of 
the Elements into our Liturgy, merely by including the Ele- 
ments in the meaning of the word oblations, without giving any 
notice of their intending the term to comprehend anything be- 
yond what it signified in the Scotch Liturgy, from which they 
borrowed it-——namely, the devotions of the people—that is, the 
money or gifts offered by the people during the reading of the 
Offertory. This would surely have been too serious a change 
to be made in such a manner. The more it is considered, the 
more improbable, [ ain persuaded, it will appear. 

Added to this, it may not be unimportant to observe, that 
the Elements could scarcely be included in those voluntary gifts 
or oblations of the communicants: being provided by a rate, 
and that levied from the whole parish. And, as Waterland 
forcibly, but justly observes, “when God did require material 
sacrifices at all, he required costly ones, of as many as could 
afford it. But what do our bread and wine cost a whole congre- 
gation? What the communicants, who perhaps are not one half 
of the whole? What does the quota of any single communi- 
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cant amount to’ Besides that, in reality , we give God nothing : 

we take all to ourselves, though not all of it provided at our own 
proper cost or charge. Was there ever such a sacrifice known 
or thought on, either among Jews or Gentiles, since the world 
stood? Or were the primitive Christians ever charged with any 
thing of this kind?* Indeed, considering that the whole of the con- 
secrated Elements are to be consumed by the communicants, 
and no part of them is reserved for Him to whom the term odla- 


fe 


, 5 si tions would suppose them to be offered and given, it is difficult to 
» Ta A imagine on what grounds they could be called by such a name. 
foe And besides this, it can hardly be supposed, that the old Rubric, 
. \ “If there be no Alms given to the poor,” could have been in- 
4 See tended to contemplate that the collection should ever be omitted 
ae when the Holy Sacrament was administered, or could refer to 
| ae any occasion except those on which there is no communion. 
| ae If so, the present Rubric also would seem to me to refer to occa- 
~ 1 ar sions of the same sort. What, 1 conceive, the words—* If there 
be no alms or oblations’—are primarily meant to direct, is 
i re} sa (what I suppose was the intention of the old Rubric) that. on 
_ |} So these occasions when the Communion is not administered, the word 
| oe 4 Ml Alms, or Oblations, or both, as the case may be, should be 
<a ig! omitted, unless one or both (i. e., either Alms, or Oblations, or 
both,) have been offered at the Offertory. If this view 
.. | aie be correct, then, when there is a communion, the word Oblations 
is not to be read, unless there be some other devotions 
ay bie (ce. g., church plate, books, or furniture, or money to purchase 
le | 3a them, or for any other pious purpose,) offered along with the 
7 1 Ree Alms at the Offertory. Then, (if my view is not an erroneous 
a ei one,) the word oblations was intended to be read, at the Com- 
—e munion, and not otherwise. 
| es 1 know that Bishop Patrick,t whom Wheatley relies on, says 
|) ae that the word oddations in this place “ can signify nothing else 
eS but (according to the style of the ancient church) this Bread 
ae * and Wine presented to God.” But whether it may include 
ee) this in its meaning in this place or not, | cannot but think it 
ce ‘ik will appear to any one who has taken the trouble to consider 
a ' AE the facts of the case, that the primary sense it must have 1s 
4.) fi that which answers to the word devotions in the preceding 
(oea ‘a Rubric. Sparrow evidently understood the word as it is used 
a PS in the Scotch Rubric as a general term for what is collected dur- 
he ing the Offertory. “The Offertory follows, which are certain 
RG sentences out of Holy Scripture, which were sung or said while 
the offered. or oblations are an of 
pe 2), i * Christian Sacrifice, Appendix, chap. ii. vol. v. p. 155. Oxf. Ed. 
* Christian Sacrifice. Part II. § 8. 
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God’s service and worship, taught by the light of nature and 
right reason.” . . . “Though oblations be acceptable at any 
time, yet at some times they have been thought more necessary, 
as, I. When the Church is in want. (Exod. xxxv. 4, &e.) 
i. When we have received some signal and eminent blessing 
from God, (Psalm Ixxvi,)” &e. 1. At our high and solemn 
festivals, ‘ three times in the year shall they appear before me, 
and they shall not appear empty,’ especially when we receive 
the holy communion. Theodoret tells us, ‘that it was the 
ancient custom, before the receiving of the holy sacrament, to 
come up into the choir and offer at the holy table. And surely 
it becomes not us to be empty-handed when God comes to us 
full-handed, as in that sacrament he does.”* | From which it is 
plain that Sparrow not only understands that oblations may 
signify something besides the Elements, but that he does not in- 
clude the Elements at all in his explanation of its meaning in 
this place. 

I hope the importance of the subject involved in this inquiry 
may prevent its appearing tedious to my reader. I feel very 
strongly the necessity of considering, with more attention than 
several excellent persons have yet given to it, the question, how 
far we are justified in applying sacrificial language to the Holy 
Communion. Inthe Liturgy of our Church, | find, indeed, that 
sacrificial terms and phraseology are applied to those actions 
to which they are applied in the New Testament; to those 
which St. Peter seems to understand by spiritual sacrifices 
(1 Peter, ii, 5):—namely, to the offering of contributions for pious 
and charitable purposes, (Phil. iv. 18; Heb. xiii. 163) to the offer- 
ing of prayers, (Rev. viii. 3, 4; comp. Ps. exli. 2;) to the offering 
of praise and thanksgiving, (Heb, xiii. 15;) and to the offering of 
ourselves as a living sacrifice to God: (Rom. xii. 1; xv. 163) and 
for all these the passages which I have referred to give direct 
sanction of Holy Scripture. But, as I cannot discover any 
sanction whatever in the New Testament, for the application of 
sacrificial language to the Holy Communion, or any warrant 
there, for the notion, either of a material offering of the Elements, 
(whether before or after Consecration,) or of an unbloody sacri- 
fice, or of a propitiatory or expiatory sacrifice—so, as it seems to 
me, those divines, who, by successive steps, brought our Liturgy 
to its present state, have jealously avoided any term, phrase, or 
Rubric, that would give encouragement to these views. What- 
ever may have been the private opinions held by any of them, 
this seems to be a true representation of the principle on which 
their revisions of the Liturgy were conducted. And looking at 


* Rationale, p. 206. Oxford edition. 
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present only to the last of these revisions, I cannot avoid think- 
ing, that, when we take into account the encouragement the 
Scotch Liturgy, from which they borrowed so many suggestions, 
gave to the adoption of another course, (though without any 
leaning to Romish doctrine, for that charge was as ignorant as I 
fear it was malicious,) the fact that the English bishops, in 1662, 

declined to follow its guidance in this particular, is extremely 
deserving of consideration. 


St, Mary-at-Hill, London, Joun C, CRoSTHWAITE. 
ay, 1847. 


ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE REFORMATION 
IN ENGLAND. 


NO. XVIII 
GARDINER AND BONNER, DE VERA OBEDIENTIA. No. IL. 


THE circumstances stated in the preceding essay are, perhaps, 
sufficient to throw some degree of suspicion on ‘the work which 
has been handed down to us as the joint production of those 
two well-known prelates, Gardiner and Bonner. 

Briefly recapitulated, so far as is necessary for the purpose 
of carrying on our argument, the matter stands thus :—We are 
told that in the year 1535, Bishop Gardiner published a treatise, 
“ De vera Obedientia,” in London. That in 1536 it was re- 
printed at Hamburgh, with a recommendatory preface by Dr. 
Bonner, then Archdeacon of Leicester, and afterwards Bishop 
of London. 

This may naturally, for various reasons, appear to reflecting 
persons a very singular proceeding ; but waiving, for the present, 
all other considerations, let us go to the particular point at 
which we arrived in the preceding essay, and which was this— 
namely, that it was, to say the least, very strange that this new 
edition of the Bishop of W inchester’s book, thus patronised 
and prefaced by the Archdeacon of Leicester, should have been 
printed at a place where there had previously been so very 
little printing of any kind. I stated that no bibliographer whose 
works I had the opportunity to consult, had mentioned any 
book whatever as having been printed there before the year 
1491 ; and this, considering how many presses had by that time 
been set up elsewhere, and how many years they had been in 
active operation, may be considered as not a little remarkable. 

Still more wonderful, however, it must appear to every con- 
siderate reader, that if one book was printed there in 1491, so 
little should have been done for so long a period after that 
time. True it is that things may have been done which were 
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not recorded, and which are unknown merely because they had 
no chronicler. Books may have been printed at Hamburgh in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century which were unknown to 
Panzer, but certainly not enough to affect the argument ; and 
with his Annals before me, I ventured to express an opinion 
that no book was printed there during the forty-five years which 
succeeded 1491—that is, until this very year 1536, when the 
joint production of Gardiner and Bonner is said to have been 
printed. In stating this opinion, however, I felt bound to add, 
that whoever should look out my authorities might think that 
they did not fully support my statement, though I had not at 
that time room to go into details. Indeed those details would 
not be worth entering into at all, if it were not that beside 
their reference to the particular case before us, they have a more 
general, and an important, bearing on the subject with which we 
are engaged. 

As we have seen what Panzer gives as occurring at Ham- 
burgh before the year 1500, (which is only the single volume of 
1491, said to have been printed by artists otherwise altogether 
unknown.) let us turn to the second part of his Annals,* and 
see what he states respecting the period immediately following 
—that is, up to the year 1536, being the forty-fifth after the 
flight of the Brocards from Hamburgh. 

In the first place,—and I grant in contradiction of the opinion 
which I have stated—he gives under the year 1527 (only the 
thirty-sixth of the Brocardian Hegira) one single book which 
he found to have been supposed by some persons to be a pro- 
duction of the Hamburgh press. At the same time, neither he, 
nor anybody else, has ever pretended that it bore upon it any 
name of place or printer. Indeed, I do not know that it is 
thought to exhibit anything in type, or workmanship, or any 
internal evidence whatever, by which the place of its origin 
might be decided. But there is one circumstance (forming, I 
think, an obviously insufficient ground for the opinion) which 
has led some persons to think that this book was _ secretly and 
clandestinely printed in the particularly non-printing city of 
Hamburgh. So strange it is that at every step of this inquiry 
we meet with some petty mystery. The first book which we 
come to after thirty-six years of total barrenness, is only sup- 
posed to have been printed there, if indeed the mere supposition 
is still entertained by anybody. And of all the books in the 
world, what book does the reader suppose it was that broke the 
long slumber of the Hamburgh press? Not a new edition of 
the “Laudes” in Latin—the Proconsuls and Consuls had 
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changed all that,—but Tyndal’s New Testament in the English 
Tongue. All that Panzer has to say of the year is this :— 


“MDXXVII, 
“1, PENTATEUCHUS et NOVUM TESTAMENTUM anglice ex versione 
Gulielmi Tyndal, 1527. 
Maitt. II. p. 685.” 


It is hardly worth while to trace the authorities for this, 
because it is probable that those who suggested, or accepted 
Hamburgh as the place where that work was printed, were not 
aware of any improbability, and only took it for granted that, 
as Tyndal was said to have got away from England to Ham- 
vais and also said to have printed his testament soon after 
that time, he had, as a matter of course, printed it at that place. 
To those who were probably not aware of anything to suggest 
a reason why a book might not as probably be printed there as 
anywhere else, this was quite natural; but after what we have 
just seen, and considering how much more easy, and how much 
less expensive, it would be to send a manuscript to some one 
of the many places where there certainly were printers and 
presses at work, than to introduce secretly into a town in 
which there seems to have been no printing, or, to say the least, 
none for six-and-thirty years, all the materials and persons 
requisite for the clandestine printing of a book, which, after all, 
for anything that appears, might just as well have been printed 
elsewhere—considering, I say, all this, we may, perhaps, very 
reasonably doubt whether Tyndal’s Testament should stand 
where Panzer has placed it.* Lf, however, this book really 
was printed at Hamburgh in 1527, it must stand by itself, an 
isolated fact, a sort of litthe Eddystone in the barren sea of 
time; for three years elapse before we come to a notice of 
another supposed book. ‘The next article in Panzer is— 

“MDXXX, 

«2, JOANNES HEPINUS de Romanae ecclesiae imposturis, Epistola 

data est Hamburgi MDXXX, octavo Cal. Jun, 8. 
Maitt, Ind. I. p. 477.” 


Why surely we might as well put down Dr. Brown’s Fasci- 
culus, which we have been talking of, as printed at Sundridge, 


— 


* Maittaire, thus quoted as his only authority by Panzer, refers us only to Le 
Long’s Bibliotheca Sacra; and Le Long (Vol. IL. p. 337) quotes only “ Hollandus 
in Heroologia Anglicana,” which I have not at present opportunity to consult. Of 
course this matter has been more fully investigated since the days of Panzer; and 
whoever studies the information respecting the Listeey of Tyndal’s translation and 
editions of the New Testament, which has been zealously and ably collected by Mr. 
Offor, Mr. Anderson, and Mr, Lea Wilson, will need very little argument to per- 


suade him of the probability that this work of Tyndal’s was not printed at Ham- 
burgh. 
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in Kent, because the doctor's Epistola data est “ Sundrigie 
nonis Octobr. MDCLXXXIX.” Dr. Brown was Rector of 
Sundridge, and Dr. Hiick (who chose to call himself -Epinus) 
was pastor at Hamburgh. If either of these divines thought fit 
to write a letter, itis probable that he would write it at, and date 
it from, the place where he lived ; and it is highly probable, that 
if anybody saw fit for any reason to forge a letter from either of 
them, he might be deep enough to think of this. But to put 
down a book as printed at a place, merely because the prefatory 
epistle is dated from it, is so monstrous, that it would not be 
worth while to say another word about the matter, were it not 
that the mystery of Hamburgh hangs over this book also, and 
involves a point or two which are worth our notice. 

-(1.) In the first place, did this author ever write any such 
book’ He was a very well known man, and his works seem to 
have been popular. But I do not find this one mentioned 
either by his biographer or his bibliographer—that is by Mel- 
chior Adam, who wrote his life, or by Simler, who allots him a 
very respectable space in his edition of Gesner’s Bibliotheca. 
Both of them gave lists of his works, but neither of them men- 
tions anything that can be mistaken for this one. (2.) If Apinus 
did write such a book, did he print it at Hamburgh, for that is 
our immediate question? It may be said, “ Of course he would 
print it where he lived ;” but there is one circumstance which 
strongly forbids this assumption—namely, that all his other 
works (as far as | have been able to find) were printed else- 
where. Simler, as I have already said, gives a list of his works, 
and he distinguishes between those printed at Basil and those 
at Frankfort, but says not a word of any one having been 
printed at Hamburgh. Why did the Superintendent of Ham- 
burgh send away his books from that place, to be printed else- 
where, long after the year 1530, (Simler gives no work earlier 
than 1541,) and why did other Hamburgh writers do the same? 
—as it would be easy to show they did, if it were needful to 
follow up this point with further authorities. (3.) There is some- 
thing worthy of notice in the title of this supposed Hamburgh 
book, or rather in the description of the author. His name, as 
[ have already stated was Hiick, or (as he tells us, some people 
pronounced it) Hiich, and when, after escaping the danger into 
which the zeal of his youth had led him, he saw fit to conceal 
himself, by hellenizing his name into arewis, he knew better 
than to prefix an aspirate.* He called himself, and his son 


* In the prefatory epistle to his ‘‘Commentarius in Psalmum XIX,” printed at 
Frankfort, 1545, addressed to Joachim II., Marquis of Brandenburg, he gives a 
notice of his early life which, as the book is not common, may be worth extracting :— 


“Qlim adolescens cum formabam juventutis studia, et gubernabam scholam in 
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continued the name, A2pinus; and, though he is, of course, often 
named by various writers, | know of only one place beside this 
where L have seen him designated Hepinus. (4.) I may as well 
plainly express my suspicion that the work is not genuine, and 
that some of our countrymen had a hand in the matter. That 
he was known to some among them who would not have hesi- 
tated to borrow his name, is beyond doubt, for he was over in 
this country in the year 1534. Some of his works were subse- 
quently translated into English, and it is in one of those Eng- 
lish translations alone that I find him called Hepinus. John 
Day, it seems, printed, without date, “ A very fruitful and godly 
exposition vpon the 15 psalm of David called, Lord who shall 
dwell in thy tabernacle. Made by John Epinus, preacher to 
the church of Hamborough, and translated into English by 
N. L. 8vo."* And Henry Bynneman printed at London, in 


Marchia, valde felicem judicassem me, si in hue luce, nunc demum ibi exorta, mihi 
tum agere licuisset, vel etiam in gravi difficultate: sed Domino tum aliter fuit 
visum: dedi tum pro meis viribus operam, ut Evangelium in Marchia innotesceret, 
sed Satanas cum suis mancipiis, monachis et sacrificis, tune et meos, et plerorumque 
aliorum bonorum conatus, qui tum mecum eandem rem ibidem agebant, impedivit, 
et me falsis criminationibus delataum, apud Tuw Cels. patrem, prudentissimum 
Principem, liberaliumque studiorum amantem, mendaciisque deformatum, detrusit 
in carcerem, objecit morti, et invisum reddidit Marchiw prepotentibus, qui tum 
zelo quodam, Evangelice et incorrupte doctrine ignari, defendebant Papisticos 
errores: tandem etiam ex carcere eductum, compulit me e patria commigrare, apud 
externos sedes quierare, et apud ignotos in exilio agere, et cum multis ac magnis 
difficultatibus luctari, ubi ob adversariornm pertinax odium et cupiditatem mihi 
nocendi, etiam coactus sum mutare gentilitinm nomen, et juxta piissimorum, doctis- 
simoram, ac prudentissimorum virorum consilium, pro teutonico gentilitio nomine 
Hiick (quod et Hiich a multis effertur, et scribitur) Graca voce aizeide uti, que 
magis congruere videbatur, et que tantum uno, aut ad summum immutatis duobus 
clementis, Germanice gentilitium nomen meum sonat, quod adhuc retineo quod 
omnibus passim notius sit.”"—(Sig. A. iv.) 

* Herbert’s Ames, Vol. I. p. 673. This is the only instance in which I have 
found his name without the diphthong, except in Sleidan’s Comm. Lib. XXI. p. 658, 
and, by the way, in Ie Courayers translation (Vol. IL. p. 30) he stands in the text 
as “* Jean Repin,” a blunder which is not corrected in the biographical nete pro- 
fessing to give an account of him. As to this book of his, there seems to be some 
little puzzle about it, as about everything connected with this question. Bauer 
(Bib. Lib, Rar. Supp. Tom. L. p. 21) thus describes the work of which that men- 
tioned by Herbert is a translation;—** Epini (Joh.) in Psalmum XV. Commentarius, 
in quo de iustificatione, de vita christiani hominis, de votis et iuramentis, de con- 
suetudine impiorum vitanda, de contractibus &c. agitur, Recens nunc primum editus. 
Argentor. 1543. Liber perrarus, &c."’ Now the book from which I have just 
quoted a part of the dedication, is his commentary on the XIX. Psalm. It 
bears the date of Frankfort, 1545, (two years, that is, later than this Strasburgh 
edition of the Commentary on the XV. Psalm,) and yet in that same epistle 
to the Marquis Joachim, he professes that he is dedicating to his highness the 
first fruits of his labours in the way of commentary on the Psalms, in terms 
which make it impossible to believe that he had published a similar commentary 
on a different psalm two years before. After stating various reasons for pub- 
lishing, he proceeds: “ Hee et plura alia, que hic prolixius persequi nolo, induxe- 
runt me ut ills morem gererem qui a me contendebant meas annotatiunculas in 
Psalmos in nostra schola dictatas, edendas esse ut etiam in illorum manus veuirent, 
guibus non fuit data facultas eas coram audire aut calamo excipere, et pracipue 
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1570, a book entitled “ De arte concionandi formule, vt breues, 
ita docte et pie. Joanne Reuchlino Phorcensi, Anonymo 
quodam rhapsodo, Philippo Melancthone, D. Ioanne Hepino 
Autoribus,” &c.* 

But enough has been said about this author, and his works ; 
especially considering that our only question is, whether a cer- 
tain book on the impostures of the Romish church, circulated 
under his name, was (whether genuine or spurious) printed at 
Ilamburgh. If it really was, the production of it seems to have 
been an effort which the press of that city did not soon recover. 
Of six subsequent years, Panzer finds not a word to say. We 
do not hear of so much as a single book satd, or (what is, in- 
deed, all that he has yet had to offer us since the year 1491) 
even supposed to have been printed at Hamburgh. But after 
that how does the torrent of typography burst forth. Panzer 
reports no less than four several and independent works as_be- 
longing to that annus mirabilis 1536. His statement is as fol- 
lows :— 

“MDXXXVI. 

«3, Srepuant Wintoniensis Episcopi, de vera obedientia Oratio. 
Cum prafatione Edmundi Boneri, Archidiaconi Leycestrensis, Sereniss. 
Reg. Mai. Angliae in Dania Legati, capita notabiliora dictae orationis 
complectente. In qua etiam ostenditur, causain controversiae, quae 
inter ipsam Regiam Maiestatem et Mpiscopum Romanum existit longe 


aliter ac diversius se habere, quam hactenus a vulgo putatum sit. 
Hamburgi, 1536, 4. 


** von der Hardt, l. c. IT, p. 194. 


~ 


commentarium in Psalmum XIX. His monitoribus cum permiserim ut commen- 
tariolus in Psalmum xix, ad imprimendum darentur .... . constitui 
inscribere ac dedicare eum Illustr, tue Cels.. . . . . Hic commentarius cum omnium 
primum sit, quem ipse publicaverim, tuaque Celsitudo mew patriw Princeps sit 
. ++. jure quodam videor me debere ‘TI. Cels. has primitias mearum lucubra- 
tionum,” &¢c.—Sig. bb. ij. It is possible that there may be some force in the “ ipse 
publicaverim,” and that he may refer to things with which he had, or had not, some 
connexion, being published by others with his name; but the whole style of the dedi- 
cation is not what we should expect from a Superintendent of Hamburg who had 
fifteen years before printed a book against the church of Rome in his own city ; and 
whether he did that, or whether somebody else did it for him, is our question. The 
reader is requested to remember this, and not to fall into the idea that I am attempt- 
ing to deny that a book with that title, or something like it, and bearing the name 
of /Epinus, or Hepinus, was in circulation. Bauer, in his work already quoted, 
places among the works of A®pinus, “ Pinacidion de Ecclesia Rom. imposturis, 
adversus impudentem Canonicorum Hamburg autonomian 1530. Liber rarissimus. 
Hennings, p. 17.” It is worth while to add, that he mentions in the same list 
another work which does not seem to have been known to Melehior Adam or Simler 
—at least it is not in their lists—*“ Liber de Purgatorio, et multi alii ejusdem-auctoris 
tractatus. Lond. 1549. 4. Liber maxime infrequens. Bibl. Solger, IL. p. 169.” 
A copy of this work is also mentioned in the Bibl. Bunav. Tom. ILL. p. ii. ps 1265. 
It is surely somewhat remarkab‘e that the only edition of this work that is known 
at all, while none seems to have been known to countrymen of his own who gave 
lists of his works, should bear the name of London as its birth-place. 

* Herbert’s Ames, Vol. II. p. 970. 
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“4, Psalmus XLVII. de regno Jesu Christi, doctore Urbano Regio 
interprete. Hamburgi, anno 1536. apud Frane. Rhodum Calendis 
Septembris 8. 

Maitt, Ind. I, p. 337. Hirsch, Millen IV. p. 58. Bibl. Schw, iun, 


5, Psalmus octuagesimus septimus de gloriosa Christi ecclesia 
D. Joachim. Moller Senatori Hamb. dicatus, cum commentario 1D. Ur- 
bani Reyit. Hamburgi in offivina Francisci Rhodi 1536 mense Octobri. 8. 

“ Hirsch. Millen IV, p. 58. Bibl. Schw. iun. 


“6. Canticum et Ecclesiastes cum Sect. Bibl. et Psalt. hebr. Occur- 
runt in Parte If, Machazor germ. Hamburgi 1536. fol.” 


* Cl. De Rossi apparat. Hebraeo-Bibl. p. 65. n, 120. Masch, Bibl. Sacr. 
Vol. 1V. Suppl. p. 18.” 


But magnificent as this statement appears, half of it is dis- 
posed of hy observing that the first article is the book of Bishop 
Gardiner, which is the subject of our inquiry; and the fourth is 
by Panzer’s own direction to be expunged. It seems a pity to 
rob a place which has so little to spare, of the glory of printing 
a Hebrew book; but if, while such persons as Wolfius and 
Masch dispute, such another as De Rossi decides that the book 
was not printed there, but at Augsburgh, what can we do?* So 
there remain only these two commentaries on two Psalms by 
Urbanus Regius; of which it would be needless to say any- 
thing but that the author was a favourite with the English Re- 
formers, and that several of his works (whether any of them were 
printed at Hamburgh or not) were translated into English, and 
printed in this country.¢ It will be observed, that these books 
of Urbanus Regius, like Bishop Gardiner’s, are ascribed to the 
tag of Franciscus Rhodus ; a printer of whom, as far as I have © 

een able to find, there is no other memorial whatsoever. He 


* In his Supplement, (Vol. IX. p. 473,) Panzer says, in reference to this matter, 
“Non Hamburgi sed Auguste Vindelicoram impressum fuisse hunc librum docet 
Cl. De Rossi, 1. c. p. 37, n. 238. Deleatur ergo hic.” 

+ It would be tedious to enter into details, but it may be worth while to give one 
or two extracts from Herbert’s Ames. “The Sermon which Christ made on the 
way to Emaus to those two sorrowful! disciples, set downe in a cig om by D. 
Urbane Regius,” with “ A brefe ingresse to the Christian Reader by John Foxe,” 
printed by John Day, 1578, Herb. pe 664. “A Declaration of the twelue articles 
of the Christen fayth” .... “by . Urbanum Regium, printed by Jugge, 1548.” 
Herb.714. “ An Instruceyon of Christen fayth .... made by Vrbanus Regius... . 
dedicated by J. Fox the translator, ‘to his reuerende and singular good father Ric 
Melton,’” printed by Hugh Singleton without date. Herb. 744, “(The olde Learnyng 
and the new compared together, .... a corrected & augmented by Wyllyam 
Turner. Translated from Urban Regius.” Printed by Stoughton, 1548. Herb. 750. 
“A lytle Treatise after the maner of an Epistle wryten by the famouse Clerk 
Doctor Vrbanus Regius,” &c., printedjby Walter Lynne, 154%. Herb, 753. ** Solace 
of Sion, and Joy of Jerusalem, &c., being an exposition on the 87th psalm (that is, 
the work mentioned in the text) “by Vrbanus Regius: translated by Rich Robin- 
son.” Printed by Richard Jones, 1594. Herb. 1049. “ A homelie or sermon of 
the good and euill Angell,” &c. by Urbanus Regius, translated by Rich Robinson. 
Printed by John Charlwood, 1590. Herb, 1101. 
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is, therefore, a very fit successor to John and Thomas Brocard, 
and, I suspect, one of the same family. . 

But taking matters as they stand, the history of Hamburgh 
typography up to, and including, the time when Bishop Gardi- 
ner’s work is said to have been printed there, is this :—The book 
of Laudes in 1491—Tyndale’s Testament, supposed, 1527— 
Hepinus’s book, supposed 1530—Gardiner’s and two of Ur- 
banus Regius, 1536. This is the history as far, at least, as it 
was known to Panzer. There might be books printed of which he 
knew nothing ; and, on the other hand, books which he supposed 
to exist, may have been only imaginary. His list for any given 
place may, it is granted, be either defective or redundant, but we 
must take one with another, and certainly Hamburgh was not 
so much out of the ken of the Pastor of Nuremberg.as many of 
the places from which he gives much more numerous lists of 
books printed in the first thirty-six years of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It would, of course, be absurd to expect from Hamburgh 
anything like the fecundity of Paris, which furnishes 2839 articles, 
or of Venice with 1959, or Basil with 1121. Panzer, however, 
could find at Leipsic, 965; at Lyons, 866; at Cologne, 859 ; 
‘Strasburgh, 808 ; and (not to speak of places where the num- 
bers are so far beyond all comparison) he found at Cracow 
283, and even at Thessalonica, he gleaned more than four times 
as many as at Hamburgh.* 

But after so much talk about Bonner’s Preface,.I cannot help 
thinking, some readers may like to see it. It is not long, and 
perhaps they may gain some farther ground of opinion from in- 
ternal evidence. ‘The following is the English translation as it 
stands in the Roan editiont :— 


“KDMVND BONER 
“ Archedeacon of Leicester, the king 
of England his most excellent ma- 
iesties embassadour in Denmarke, 
* To the sincere, gentle herted, 
and godly Reader. 

“Forasmuch as ther be som (doubtles) euen at this present, as it 
hath alwaies bene the wont of mens iudgementes to he variable and 
diuerse, which thinke, the controuersy that is betwne the kyng of Eng- 
land and of Fraunce his most roial maiestie and the bishop of Rome, 
consisteth in this point, Because the Kynges said maiestie hath taken 
the most excellent and most noble lady Anne to his wife: where as 
in very dede notwithstanding, the matter is far otherwise, and nothing 


* These numbers are taken cursorily from the first list of places, without reference 
to supplemental additions, by which they might have been very considerably in- 
creased ; which is not the case as it regards Hamburgh. : 

t There are several trifling variations between this and the Rome edition of the 
preface. But I do not know that there are any of importance. 
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so. Wherfore, to the intent al that truly and heartelye fauour the 
Gospell of Christ (which that most godly and most vertuous prince, 
doth with al diligent endeuour, in euery place aduance, to the honour 
of almightie God, and to the profuyt and commoditie of al christian 
people) and that are not enemies, but louers of the truth (which euery 
where iustly claimeth the vpper hand, and to her, althinges, though 
thei struggle with her neuer so much in the beginning, yet obey and 
geue place at length as mete it is thei shoulde) mai the more full 
vnderstand the chief point of that controuersy, and because thei shal 
not be ignorant, what the whole voyce and resolute determinacion of 
the best and greatest learned byshops with all the nobles and commons 
of England is, not onely in that cause of Matrimony, but also in the 
defending of the gospels doctrine: ‘This Oracion of the bishop of Win- 
chester (a man excellently learned in al kind of learning) entiteled De 
vera Obedientia, that is, concerning true Obedience, whiche he made 
lately in England, shal go openly abrode. But as touching this 
bisshoppes worthi praises, ther shalbe nothing spoken of me at this 
time: Not onely because thei are infinite, but because they ar far 
better knowne to all Christendome, than becommeth me here to make 
rehersal. And as for the Oration itself, which as it is most learned, 
so is it moost elegaunt, to what purpose should I make any wordes of 
it, seing it eon it selfe inough, and sence good Wine nedeth no 
tauerne bushe to vtter it. But yet in this Oration, whosoeuer thou 
art most gentle Reader, thou shalt besides other matters, se it notably 
and learnedly handeled, of what importannce and how inuincible the 
power and excellencie of goddes truth is: which as it may nowe and 
then be pressed of enemies, so it cannot possiblye bee oppressed after 
such sort, but it commeth again at length behind the scrine, more 
glorious and more welcome. 

“ Thou shalt se also touching obedience, that obedience is subiect . 
to truthe, and what is to be iudged true obedience. Besides this of 
mens tradicions, which for the moost part, are vtterly repunguant 
against the truth of gods law. And therby the waye, he speaketh of 
the kynges said highnes Mariage, whiche by the ripe iudgement, au- 
thoritie and priuiledge of the most and principal Vniuersities of the 
world, and than with the consent of the hole church of England, he 
contracted with the most cleare and most noble ladie quene Anne. 
After that, touching the kinges maiesties title as pertaining to the 
supreme head of the church of England. Lastlye of al, of the false 
pretensed supremacie of the bish. of Rome, in the Realme of 
England, most iustly abrogated, and howe all other byshopes being 
felowe like to him in their funccion, yea and in som pointes aboue 
him also wythin their owne prouinces, wer before tyme bound to him 
by their oth. 

« But be thou most surely persuaded of this good Reader, that the 
bishop of Rome (though ther wer no cause els but this mariage) wy!l 
easely content himself: specially, hauinge one morsell or other caste 
him. But whan he seith so mightie a king, being a right vertuous and 
a great learned prince, so sincerely and so heartelie to fauour the 
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gospell of Christ, and perceiueth the yearly rauenous pray (yea so 
large a pray, that it came to asmuch almoost as all the kinges reuen- 
ewes) snapped out of his handes, and that he could no longer exercise 
his tiranny in the kinges maiesties realme (alas it hath bene to cruell 
and bitter al this while) nor make lawes as he hathe done many, to 
the contumely and reproch of the maiestie of God, whichis euident 
that he hath done in times paste, vnder the title of the catholike 
churche, and the authoritie of the Apostles Peter and Paul (whan not- 
withstanding he was a verye rauening wolfe, dressed in shepes cloth- 
ing, calling himself seruant of seruannts) to the great damage of the 
christen commen welth: A manne may say there began the mischeif’: 
thereof rose these discordes, these discordes, (sic) these deadly malices, 
and so great troublous bustlings. For if it were not thus, no man could 
beleue, that this Jupiter of Olimpus, whiche hath falsely taken vppon 
him power,* wherein is more bragge than hurt, wold haue done his 
best that this good and godly and righte gospelike prince should be 
falsely betraied to all the reast of Monarkes and princes, 

“ Neither let it moue the (gentle reader) that the B. of Winchestre, 
did not afore now, applie to this opinion : for he him selfe in this Ora- 
tion sheweth the cause, why he did it not. And if he hadde saide 
neuer a word, yet thou knowest well, what a wittie part it is, for a 
man to suspend his iudgement, and not be to rashe in geuing of sen- 
tence. It is an old saying: Mary Magdalen profited vs lesse in her 
quick belefe that Christ was risen, then Thomas that was longer in 
doubt. A man maye rightlie cal him Fabius, that wyth his aduised 
taking of leasure restored the matter to his ful perfection, Albeit I 
speake not this, as though Winchestre had not boulted out this case 
secretlie with himself before hand (for he boulted it euen to the branne 
long ago, out of doubt) but that, running faire and softlie, he would 
first with his painful studie, plucke the matter oute of the darke, 
althoughe of it selfe, it was clearelie sound inough, but by reason of 
sondrie opinions, it was lapped vp and made darke: and then did he 
debate it wittily to and fro, and so at last (after longe and great deli- 
beration had in the matter) because ther is no better counsailour, then 
leasure and tyme, he wold resolutelie with his learned and consum- 
mate iudgement confirme it.t Thou shouldest (gentle Reader) esteme 
his censure and auctoritye to bee of the more waightie credence, in 
asmuch as the matter was not rashlie, and at al aduentures, bat wyth 
iudgement (as thou seest) and with wisdome examined and discussed. 


* In the original, “ hune Jovem Olympium, qui potestatem plane ’AvuretOuvoy 
sibi falso arrogavit.” I have said that Bonner’s preface is wanting in the Lambeth 
copy of the Hamburgh book ; and, in order to do as I would be done by, I shoald 
add that I have no copy of that preface except what is in Dr. Brown’s Fasciculus, 
and a very beautiful and elaborate MS. copy kindly furnished to me by Mr. Laing. 
I here follow the latter, which is, I have no doubt, the most correct throughout, 
thoug I have not collated it with Dr. Brown's reprint. Certainly it is so in this 
placewhere it reads “ plane which stands in the Fasciculus 
“pietatem plane 

t “quoniam odbdeic tort BeATiwy xpdve, docto et consummato judicio 
suo comprobare voluerit.” 


VoL. XXXI.—June, 1847. 2x 
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As for this is no newe example, to be against the b. of Rome: seeinge 
that not onelie this man, but many men many times, yea and right 
great learned men afore now, haue done the same euen in writinges: 
wherin thei both painted him out in his colours, and made his sleightes, 
falsehead, fraudes, and disceatfull wiles, openlie knowen to the world. 
Therfore if thou at any time heretofore haue doubted either of true 
obedience, or of the kinges maiesties mariage, or title, either els of the 
b. of Romes false pretenced supremaci, as if thou haddest a good 
smelling nose, and a sound iudgement, I think thou diddest not: yet 
hauing red ouer this Oration (which if thou fauour the truth, and hate 
the tirannie of the bishop of Rome and his deuelish fraudulent falshod, 
shall doutles wonderfullie content the) throw downe thine errour, and 
acknowledge the truth now frely offered the at length: considering 
with thy selfe, that it is better late to do so, then neuer to repent. 
Fare thou hartelie wel, most gentle reader, and not onelie loue this 
most valeaunt king of Englande and of Fraunce, who vndoubtedlie was 
by the prouidence of god born to defend the gospell: but also honour 
him and with all thy heart serue him moost obediently. As for this 
Winchestre who was longe ago withoute doubt reputed among the 


greatest learned men, geue him thy good word with honourable com- 
mendations.” 


On this preface I will here observe only two things. First, 
that beside the fulsome flattery of Gardiner, and the gross abuse 
of the pope (both of which, perhaps, assume rather an exagge- 
rated appearance in this coarse translation,) the whole style of 
the composition is more rhetorical, not to say pedantic, than 
might have been expected from Bonner. How much Greek the 
Archdeacon of Leicester carried in his head, or in his portinan- 
teau, when he went on his embassy to Denmark, I cannot tell ; 
but one has not been used to consider him a person from whom 
one might expect stray sprinkles of it in Latin composition. It 
is odd, that the very same thing is done by pinus at least half- 
a-dozen times, upon very slight provocation, in his prefatory 
address to the Marquis Joachim, which I have quoted. ®pinus 
was at Hamburgh in 1536, and a good while before and after. 
Is it possible that Bonner may have taken lessons in composi- 
tion from him? or anything else? 

Secondly, it is singular that this preface seems to have been 
—I was going to ys so little known, but that would not express 
my meaning, for, doubtless, it was well known by those for 
whom these clandestine books were printed, and among whom 
they circulated, and I will rather say—so much unknown, or 
unknown to those who do in fact seem to have known nothing 
about it. For instance, its existence is not mentioned in the 
reprint of the Oration by Goldastus, or in the long prefatory 
matter by which that Oration is introduced, and which is signed 
by Capito, Hedio, Bucer, and all the other ecclesiastics of Stras- 
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burgh. Had they never heard of it? Did Goldastus know, 
and omit, a document so much to his purpose? Again, I think 
that the preface is never once incidentally hinted at in the de- 
positions in the business of Gardiner’s deprivation, though the 
work is repeatedly mentioned. There is, | admit, no great 
weight in this, as the matter there respected strictly only what 
Gardiner had done ; though it would not have been strange if 
some incidental allusion had been made to the preface. It is of 
much more importance to observe, (and as far as I can see it is 
true,) that while Gardiner got into the Prohibitory Index for 
his part, and his Oration was condemned, Bonner and his Pre- 
face escaped all notice ; a circumstance which, if the work was 
avowed, and believed by well-informed persons to be genuine, 
seems to me utterly unaccountable. Add to this, that. although, 
as I have already said, this preface, genuine or not, was un- 
doubtedly well known among the party for whom books of this 
kind were secretly printed, yet I recollect only one instance of 
its being thrown in Bishop Bonner’s face by any person under 
examination. Gardiner got many “nips,” both “ privy” and 
apert, for his share in the book; but I do not recollect any 
other instance of an attack on Bonner than that which was made 
by William Tyms, curate of Hockley, at his examination on the 
28th March, 1556, and it is particularly worthy of attention. 
How far the reporter was competent to do justice to what he 
heard, and how much there was which he did not hear, we have 
no means of knowing, for Fox only tells us, “thus much Wil- 
liam Aylsbury, witness hereof, being present thereat, so far as 
he heard, hath faithfully recorded and reported. What more 
was spoken and there said, (for they made not yet an end a 
good while after,) because he departed then out of the house, 
he doth not know, nor did hear.” He professed, however, to 
have heard the following discourse, which, after what we have 
already seen, may, I think, lead some readers to a suspicion that 
Bonner either did not write the preface in question, or else that 
he was a greater fool than he is generally supposed to have been. 
He was not in this case (as he was in many others) engaged 
with merely illiterate persons who might be imposed on, for 
another of the prisoners was Robert Drakes, “ parson of Thun- 
dersley, in Essex.” If twenty years before, Bonner had written 
that violent invective in Latin, and if, only two or three years 
before, two editions of it in English had been circulated, and 
Bonner not only knew himself that he had done so, but that the 
fact was notorious, one can hardly imagine it possible that he 
should have replied to the general charge of Tyms as he did. 
Bonner had asked him whether he would submit himself to the 


Catholic church as an obedient child :— 
2x2 
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“Then Ty'ms answered and said, ‘My Lord I doubt not but I am 
of the catholic church, whatsoever you judge of me. But as for your 
church, you have before this day renounced it, and by corporal oath 
—— never to cousent to the same, Contrary to the which you 

ave received into this realm the Pope’s authority, and therefore you 
are falsely perjured and forsworn, all the sort of you. Besides this, 
you have both spoken and written very earnestly against that usurped 


power, and now you do burn men that will not acknowledge the Pope 
to be supreme head,’* 


“« Have 1?’ quoth the Bishop; ‘ WHEN HAVE I WRITTEN ANYTHING 
AGAINST THE CHURCH OF Rome?’ 

“« My Lord,’ quoth Tyims, ‘ the Bishop of Winchester wrote a very 
learned oration, entitled, De vera Obedientia, which containeth worthy 
matter against the Romish authority. Untothe which book you made 
a preface, inveighing against the bishop of Rome, reproving his tyranny 
and falsehood, calling his power false and pretensed. The book is 
extant, and you cannot deny it.’”’ 


One can easily imagine that the bishop, if he had written the 
Preface, (and still more, if he had not,) might feel “ somewhat 
abashed” at such a reply. At least, he might exhibit such an 
appearance to a spectator who, perhaps, was fully convinced of 
the genuineness of the Preface, and the perjured baseness of the 
bishop. But the candid explanation which Bonner entered into 
with his prisoners at a “ public examination,” the modest way 
in which he proposed himself to them as a model of conscien- 
tious prudence—in short, the whole thing, if we can only be sure 
that there was no irony in it, no sense of the humour of his 
writing a preface to the “ great learned man’s” book, none of the 
broad, and even coarse, humour in which he sometimes in- 
dulged at the expense of prisoners who vexed him, and to the 
amusement of those about him—if one can be quite sure that he 
said all that is reported, and seriously meant all that he said, 
the passage is very remarkable indeed. It sets the stubborn 
old bishop, who had stuck in gaol all the days of King Edward, 


* It is right to state that, according to William Alsbury’s own account, it does not 
appear that Tyms was examined about the pope’s supremacy, because such mis- 
representations should be pointed out even when they are only incidentally reprinted 
in passages quoted for quite different purposes. Nobody who has studied the exami- 
nations of the martyrs, indeed, would expect to find Bonner taking up that subject, 
and driving that point in the first instance. On the contrary, Fox introduces this 
examination by telling us, that on the five prisoners (of whom Tyms and Drakes 
were two) being brought before Bonner, “ the said bishop after his accustomed manner 

roceeding against them, inquired of them their faith” _ as to the pope’s supremacy, 
ut] “upon the sacrament of the altar. ‘To whom,” he adds, “they answered that 
the body of Christ was not in the sacrament of the altar really and corporally after 
the words of consecration spoken by the priest.” This, I say, is Fox’s account of it, 
but in the course of a page or two, he gives us, “ The Articles for the which William 
‘Tyms, of Hockley, in Essex, was condemned in the Consistory in Paul's, the 28 day 

March ; with his Answers and Confession upon the same,” and then he gives us, 
as ‘T'yms’s own words: “ Item, I confessed that in the sacrament of the altar, the 
Christ is not present either spiritually or corporally.” 
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in quite a new light. What a nice peculiarity of conscience 
there must have been to prevent his doing for the son half what 
he had done so freely for the father. But Fox goes on:— 


“ Then was the Bishop somewhat abashed, and looking upon such 
as were present, spake very gently, saying, ‘Lo! here is a goodly 
matter indeed. My Lord of Winchester being a great learned man, 
did write a book against the Supremacy of the Pope’s Holiness, and 
I also did write a preface before the same book, tending to the same 
effect. And thus did we because of the perilous world that then was: 
for then was it made treason by the laws of this realm to maintain the 
pope’s authority, and great danger it was to be suspected a favourer 
of the see of Rome ; and therefore fear compelled us to bear with the 
time, for otherwise there had been no way but one. You know when 
any uttered his conscience in maintaining the pope’s authority, he 
suffered death for it.” And then turning his tale unto Tyms, he said, 
‘ But since that time, even since the coming in of the Queens Ma- 
jesty, when we might be bold to speak our conscience, we have ac- 
knowledged our faults, and my Lord of Winchester himself shamed 
not to recant the same at Paul’s Cross. And also thou thyself seest 
that I stand not in it, but willingly have submitted myself. Do thou 
also as we have done.’ 

«“¢My Lord,’ quoth Tyms, ‘that which you have written against 
the supremacy of the pope, may be well approved by the Scriptures. 
But that which you now do, is against the word of God, as I can 
well prove.’ 

“ Then another (I suppose it was Dr. Cooke) said, ‘'‘Tyms, I pray 
thee let me talk with thee a little,” &c.”"— Fox. VILL. 110, 


I do not pretend to say that others may not have made re- 
ference to this work, when under examination by Bonner ; and 
I shall be glad if any one who is acquainted with any instance 
of the kind will point it out. Of Bishop Gardiner’s conduct with 
respect to his part of the work, I hope to speak in another 
Essay. In the meantime, I am, &c., S. R. MAIrTLanp. 


ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 


ARCHBISHOP WARHAM’S VISITATION IN THE YEAR 1511, 
(Continued from page 551.) 
Ecciesia DE IWADE. 

977. Compertum est. That M. Vane withdraweth a legacy to 
the church of Iwade of x. marks at the bequest of my Lady 
Clerk of Wroteham. 

[The churchwardens stated that Henry Vane was resident out 


of the diocese, and the Commissary remitted the matter to the 
Archbishop. 
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978. Item. One Nicholas Clifford witholdeth a tenement of 
Xiiii.s. by year from the said church that his grandfather 
bequeathed and will not restore it. 

[He appeared and stated that he had no tenement but what he 
held by descent. The Commissary admonished him to exhibit 
the will of John Clifford on the Friday next after the Feast of 
St. John Port Latin, and enjoined the churchwardens to attend 
at the same time to prove their case. On which day the said 
Nicholas appeared and exhibited the will of the said John Clif- 
ford ; and forasmuch as the churchwardens proved nothing, the 


Commissary dismissed him. ] 


979. Item. That the parish church hath no porch. 
The Commissary enjoined the Churchwardens to build one 


before the Feast of the Assumption, under pain of excommuni- 
cation. | 


980. Item. That the steeple is in great decay. 


[The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair before the next 
Easter, under pain of excommunication. | 


CAPELLA DE WARDON vel WARDEN. 


981. Compertum est. That there is no priest to sing divine ser- 
vice among [sic] nor to minister the sacraments. 


The Churchwardens appeared, and stated that the cure was 
then well served, 


EccLEsIA DE EASTCHURCHE vel EsTtcHURCHE. 


982. Compertum est. That the parishioners delivered a cow to 
John Bompett for the use of the church, the which he saith 
William Ruffyns dogge killed, and so between them the 
church hath lost the cow. 


[He appeared, and confessed that he had had the cow, and 
professed his readiness to make satisfaction. The Commissary 
enjoined him to do so before the next Easter, under pain of ex- 


communication. | 
983. Item. That our churchyard is not hallowed. 


[The Commissary enjoined the said Churchwardens to repair 
the fence of the churchyard before St. John the Baptist’s day, 


under pain of excommunication.* ] 


984. Item. The Churchwardens will not give the accounts of 
the church goods. 

[The said Churchwardens were enjoined to render an account 

of the goods of the church before the Friday next after St. John 

Port Latin day, and to exhibit it on that day ; and they did so.] 


* So it stands; it would seem incorrectly. 
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Item. That the Churchwardens of Eastchurche sued one 
William Kingisdowne for certain duties due to the said 
church, and it was decreed by the official that the lands of 
the said Kingisdowne should be at the parish use till he 
had paid them; and then Thomas Benett, one of the 
churchwardens, received the said duty of the lands, and 
now the parish doth sue the same William again, against 
all conscience and right. 


Neda Kingesdoun appeared, and as he confessed that he 
had received xlvi.s. viii.d. for his lands, which sum the Church- 
wardens should receive, the Commissary enjoined him to pay them 
the said sum before Pentecost, under pain of excommunication ; 
or else to appear on the Monday next after Corpus Christi day, to 
show cause why he should not be compelled to do it. ] 


EccLesiA DE UrcHuRcH. 


Compertum est. That the Vicarage was burned vi. years 
past, and is not made up again. 


ane Vicar appeared, and the Commissary enjoined him to 
make preparations for building before the Feast of the Assump- 
tion, under pain of sequestration, and to appear before that time 
to receive further instructions from the Commissary. On the 
30th July he appeared accordingly, and stated that he had made 
provision, and the Commissary enjoined him to build the house 
in @ proper manner within one year from that time, under the 
penalty aforesaid ; unless he should obtain more time from the 
Lord Archbishop. } 


Item. That the Prior of Rochester witholdeth from our 
church vi.lb, of wax by year, of the which he would pay 
iii.lb., but they will not receive it. 


[The Commissary admonished the Churchwardens, to prose- 
cute the matter before the Lord Archbishop; because the Prior 
of Rochester was not within the diocese. ] 


Item. That M. William Ager witholdeth yearly x.s., and 
so by the space of vi. years. 


sem Awcher appeared, and prayed u copy of the article ; 
and undertook either to answer it or to settle with the Church- 
wardens before the Tuesday after the Sunday in albis. On which 
day John Tewse, one of the Churchwardens, appeared, and said 
that the parish had remitted the arrears, and consented that the 
said William should pay them for only one, he undertaking to 
pay regularly in future. | 


Item. That M. George Selenger and M. Barthii [sic] 
Selengers deputy witholdeth ix. bushels of barley that his 
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father paid before him, and hath witheld it these vi. years 
and more. | 


[As both George and Bartholomew Seintleger resided out of 


the parish, the Commissary remitted the matter to the Lord 
Archbishop. 


EccLEsiIA DE STOKEBURY. 


990.: Compertum est. That the executors of Thomas Bromfeld 
withdraweth x. marks from the church, that the said Thomas 
bequeathed to buy an Antiphonar. 


i executors of Thomas Bromefeld appeared, and confessed, 

and said they were ready to deliver the x. marks, ‘They were 
enjoined to do so before St. John the Baptist’s day, under pain 
of excommunication; or sooner if the Churchwardens should 
require it. ] 

991. Item. The heirs of Stephen Bull withdraweth by year from 
the church 1}.d., the which their predecessors paid afore 
them, the which hath been unpaid ix. years. 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and stated that the heirs of 
Stephen Bulle had agreed with the parishioners for the arrears, 
and also for the payment in future, ] 


EccLeEsIA DE REYNHAM vel RAYNEHAM. 


992. Compertum est. ‘That the clerk-was hired to serve the parish 
of Rayneham for iiii. marks a year, and he hath been ii. 
years amongst them, and cannot get but xxxiLs. 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and stated that the clerk (aque- 
baiulus) did not serve them properly, Nevertheless that they 
were willing to pay him what was due on account of his salary 
when he should come for it. They added that he lived out of 
the diocese. | 


993. Item. That the executors of Thomas Heth witholdeth v. 
marks bequeathed by the said Thomas to the said church. 


(The Churchwardens stated that the parish were prosecuting 
the executors of Thomas Hethe in the chancery, before the Lord 
Chancellor, for the said legacy. ] 


994. Item. That William Jonnet witholdeth iii. quarters wheat. 


William Jennet appeared, and confessed that the wheat was 
in his possession. He was enjoined to pay it over before St. John 
the Baptist’s day, under pain of excommunication. ] 


995. Item. That John Lane witholdeth ii. bushels barley. 


[The Churchwardens stated that John Layne resided out of 
the diocese, and the Commissary enjoined the Churchwardens to 
prosecute the matter on behalf of the church, before the Lord 
Archbishop. ] 
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EccLEsIA DE MIDDLETON vel 
996. Compertum est. That the Vicar keepeth no résidence. 


[The parish priest appeared as proctor for the Vicar, who, he 
hed.) was licensed, and resident on another benefice which he 
ad, 
997. Item. That the Churchyard is not cleanly kept. 


{‘The Commissary enjoined the said parish priest that whereas 
the churchyard was defiled by horses and cows feeding there by 


his orders, he should remedy that evil, under pain of seques- 
tration. 


998. Item. That Julian Gery wife of one John Stormys with- 


draweth from the said church a tenement of vi.s. the which 
her husband bequeathed. 


(Juliana Bury appeared, and stated that she was ready to de- 
liver up to the Churchwardens the tenement bequeathed by her 
husband, ‘The Commissary enjoined her to settle this matter 
with the parishioners before Easter, under pain of excommuni- 
cation. | 


999. Item. That John Bull willed in his Testament that a priest 


should sing in the parish church for all christen souls iiii. 
years, the which Stephen Bull will not perform. 


[John Bulle son of Stephen Bull appeared for his father who 
was ill, and the Commissary postponed his attendance until the 
Tuesday after the Sunday in albis. On which day the said 
Stephen did not appear, and the Commissary suspended him 
from entrance into the church. On the Tuesday after St. Mark 
the Evangelist’s day he appeared and prayed absolution and res- 
titution. ‘The Commissary having absolved him, he stated that 
the matter was pending before the Lord Archbishop in the 
Chancery. | 

1000. Item. That one Samson Sayer willed in his Testament 
that certain lands should remain in the hands of one John 
a Bery, one of his executors, that a priest should sing ed 
the space of lx. years for his soul, that is to say, at Mid- 
dilton xxx. years, and at Newengton xxx. years, but 
Thomas Sayer cousin to the said Sampson hath sold it, 
and so hath deprived the church, the which lands were 
worth xx. marks. 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and stated that Thomas Sayer 
was living in Mallyng out of the diocese; and so the Commis- 
sary remitted the matter to the Archbishop. ] 


1001. Ztem. That one John Joye sayeth, and affirmeth boldly to 
the Vicar, that he is as well occupied when he is about his 
tubs, as the Vicar when he is at Mass. 


(John Joy appeared and denied having used these words, 
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The Commissary enjoined him to clear himself guarta manu on 
the Tuesday next after the Sunday én albis. When he produced 
John Bull, William Barons, and William Tunbridge, whom the 
Commissary admitted as compurgators with the said John Joy, 
and he, being thus lawfully cleared, was dismissed. ] 


1002. Item. That William Valeys saith that a priest should say 
Mass in a crewse or than he spend an }.d. to buy a chalice. 


{ William Valeys appeared and denied the article. The Com- 
missary for certain causes dismissed him on his own oath. ] 


1003. Item. That certain butchers keep open their shops on 
Sundays and other holydays and selleth flesh, whose names 
are William Tunbrige, John Corser, William Barons. 


[They appeared and stated that they had not done so since 
the Archbishop’s visitation. ‘The Commissary enjoined them not 
to do it in future under pain of excommunication, unless there 
were some reasonable cause. ] 


1004. Item. The parishioners doth not repair the body of the 
church nor will not where there is a great fault in one of 
the gutters between two ylis, 


The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair before the Na- 
tivity of the Virgin Mary, under pain of excommunication. | 


1005. Item. There is a simple Rood that lacketh Mary and 
John. 


[The Churchwardens were enjoined either to provide a new 
rood, or see to the repair of that which they already had, before 
the Feast of Pentecost, under pain of excommunication. | 


1006, Item. One Roos Slatter widow hath an erroneous opinion, 
saying that whensoever she shall curse by these words, ‘ 1 
curse thee by Saint 'Germaynes curse, they shall never 
prosper in bodily health, nor in goods. 

[Rose Slatter appeared and the Commissary exhibited to her 
this article, which she denied, and affirmed that the presentment 
was malicious, for that she had never said those words or any like 
them. ‘The Commissary admonished her not to use such words 
in future, and so dismissed her. ] 


1007. Item. One Nicholas Clifford gentleman withdraweth from 
the church petir penys. 


[The Churchwardens stated that Nich. Clyfford had settled the 
matter with the parish. ] 


DE BosBYNa. 


1008. Compertum est. That there lack ii. alters cloths. 


[The Churchwardens appeared and the Commissary enjoined 
them to provide two linen cloths for the altars before the Feast of 
Pentecost, under pain of excommunication. ] 
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1009. Item. That the chancel is uncovered. 
[The Churchwardens stated that it had been duly repaired, } 


1010. Item. That the priores of Sheppey withdraweth xxii. Jd. 
of wax, the which of old time was used to be paid. 


tate Prioress of Mynster in Sheppy appeared by Master 

William Mody her proctor, and said that she believed she was 
not bound to pay xxii. Jb. of wax to the church but that if ber 
liability could be proved she would pay. The Churchwardens 
produced witnesses whose depositions having been read and un- 
derstood, the Commissary enjoined the said Prioress to pay the said 
xxii./b, of wax, or else to appear before the Lord Archbishop, 
and show cause why she should not be compelled to do it. ] 

1011. Item. That John Notton, Thomas Cow, and Thomas 
Grene, will not pay to the clerks wages as other do. 


The Churchwardens stated that John Norton, Thomas Cove, 
and Thomas Grene had paid. | 


1012. Ltem. That the Curate there is not sufficient to keep a cure. 
[It appeared that the Curate had died. ] 


Ecclesia DE NEWENTON. 
1013. Compertum est. That the chancel is not repaired. 


[Master William Adamson, the Vicar, appeared, and said that 
the Abbot of Lesnes was bound to repair the chancel; and foras- 
much as the Abbot was resident out of the diocese, the Commis- 
sary remitted him to the Archbishop. | 


1014. Item. The parsonage is sore decayed and near fallen down. 
[In like manner remitted. ] 

1015. Item. The vicarage is sore decayed. 
[The Vicar stated that he had duly repaired it. } 

1016. Item. The Vicar is not resident. 


( The Vicar stated that he was resident sometimes in his other 
living of Rayneham, and sometimes in this, 


1017. Item. That the Warden of All Soulyn College in Oxford 
witholdeth yearly 9}d. 


[Remitted to the Archbishop.] 


1018. Item. That Elizabeth Claydon made a contract with one 
John Tresshier, and sithens hath made another with Hum- 
fray Oynoyn, and is married we wot not where. 


[She appeared, and denied any contract with John Thressher; 
but acknowledged that with Humphrey Onyon, and stated that 
they were married at St. Katherine’s near the Tower of London. 
The Commissary dismissed her usq. als. } 
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SexTA die mensis Octobris a.p. 1511. In Ecclesia Collegiata 
de Maidestone Magr. Cutbertus Tunstall, utriusque juris doctor, 
vice et auctoritate Reverendissimi in Christo patris Dni Willielmi 
Archiep. Cant. &c. visitavit clerum et populum decanatus de 
Sutton, sermone prius facto per Mag. Clementem Browne sacre 
theologie doctore, assumpto pro themate “ Fraternitatis amoris 
estote.” 
{Monitio generalis, ut supra mutatis mutandis.] © — 


Sequuntur detecta et comperta in dicto 
Decanatu de Sutton. 


Ecclesia DE BouGutTon vel Boctron MoNCHESE. 


1019. Compertum est. That the churchyard walls are not suffi- 
ciently repaired. 


[The Churchwardens ap ared and the Commissary enjoined 
them to repair the walls sufficiently before St. John the Baptist’s 
day, under pain of excommunication. ] 


_EccLesiA DE VLCOMBE. 


1020. Compertum est. That the chancel of our Lady is not paved, 
and the ground lieth very noisome for people to look upon. 


[The Cburchwardens appeared and the Commissary enjoined 


them to repair it before the Feast of the Assumption, under pain 
of excommunication. } 


1021. Jtem. That in the body of the church it raineth in for 
fault of shingling. 
[The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair, before St.J ohn 
the Baptist’s day, under pain of excommunication. ] 


1022. Item. The belfry lieth unpaved and needeth reparation. 


The Churchwardens were ordered, to pave before the Feast 
of Pentecost, under pain of excommunication. } | 
1023. Item. That William Ade doth withold certain bequests 
of one Thomas Horne to the value of xiii.s. iiii.d. as it 
appeareth by his will. 


[William Ady appeared, and the Commissary enjoined him 
to pay the money before St. John the Baptist’s day, under pain 
of excommunication. ] 


EccLesia DE STAPLEHERST. 


1024. Comperium est. That the parson lately dead bequeathed 
to the mending of the Revestery which hath stonde un- 
covered these xii. years iiid vi.s. viii.d., the which is used 
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ARCHBISHOP WARHAM'S’ VISITATION. 
to another church. Richard Mount de Wy, Sir Simon 
Goffrith, parson of Netylsted in the diocese of Rochester, 
and Sir Robert Gosborn of Canterbury, executors. 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and stated that they had re- 
ceived from one Richard Hopper, in the name of the executors 
of Richard Wright, the late rector, the sum of xxx.s. in part pay- 
ment of the sum left for roofing the vestry, and further, that they 
had expended the same for a different purpose, and not that for 
which it was left. The Commissary enjoined them to refund the 
xxx.s., 80 that it might be applied to the purpose for which it was 
bequeathed, before the Feast of the Assumption, unde¥ pain of 
excommunication. Afterwards Robert Gosborn, Richarde Mounte 
de Wye, executors of the said M. Richard Wright appeared, and 
stated that whenever the work for which it was left was begun, 
the Churchwardens should have the remainder of the legacy, ] 


1025. Item. The image of Allthallows in the chancel stands sore 
decayed in default of the parson. | 


Master John Goodhewe, rector of the parish, appeared, and 
said that he was not bound to repair, but the parishioners, The 
Commissary enjoined the Churchwardens either to do the repairs 
before Pentecost, or before that time to appear before the Lord 
Archbishop to prove the Rector’s liability, under pain of excom- 
munication. ] 


1026. Item. There lack rochets and surplices. 


he Churchwardens were enjoined to provide them before 
St. John the Baptist’s day, under pain of excommunication. | 


1027. Item. There are divers men that will not*pay their Peter- 
pennies to the church. 


[The Churchwardens stated that ail the defaulters had paid. ] 


1028. Item. That Thomas Robert drew his knife in the church- 
yard and would have stricken a man there. 


[Thomas Roberts appeared, and the Commi enjoined him 
not to draw a sword in the churchyard to strike anybody in 
future, under pain of excommunication. ]} 


DE CHART vel CHARTE. 


1029. Compertum est. That the chancel is in decay for lack of 
desks, and par ot the said choir in default of my Lord 
the Prior of Leds. 


[The Prior appeared, and the Commissary enjoined him to do 
the required repairs before the Feast of the Assumption, under 
sequestration. ] 

1030. Item. That one Johane had bequeathed a cow to the 
_ church to the finding of a lamp, and the oyerplus to rest to 
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the use of the church. The lamp is found yearly for x.d. ; 
the residue Thomas Mascall, that keepeth the aforesaid 
cow, withdraweth to his own use, the which hath rested in 
his hands xviii. year or more. 


[He appeared, and acknowledged that he had the cow, and 
said that he paid the profit of it yearly to the maintenance of the 
lamp. The Commissary enjoined him to deliver the cow to the 
Churchwardens before St. Sonate day, under pain of excom- 
munication. | 


1081. Item. He witholdeth vis. vid. the which he received of 
hokeday money, and for waste of torches. 


[He acknowledged that he had vi.s. viii.d. collected in the 
parish, and also a further sum of xxvi.s, viii-d,; and he stated that 
with that money he had bought twenty sheep for the benefit of 
the church, which were then at farm with Ralph Blachenden.] 


1032. Item. That John Lysted, Gilys Frankleyn, John Stace, 
and Stephen Merden, withdraw a tenement and a piece of — 
land that should have been sold by them to find partly a 
priest that should have v. marks by year, and partly to the 
church, the which is not performed. 


[John Lested appeared, and stated that the lands of Giles Ken- 
dall were solid by him for x. marks, of which he paid xxxiii.s, iiii.d. 
for a chaplain for one quarter, and he paid the Churchwardens 
xxviii.s. iid. and he spent in defending a suit about the said lands 
in the secular court, Ixxix.s. viii.d., because one John Kendall 
had entered on them. Nevertheless, he said he would maintain 
a chaplain for another quarter, and begin the service from Michael- 
mas next. | 


1083. Item. John Halsnoth willed in his last will and testament 
that two pieces of land called Baker Croft and Harner, lying 
in the parish of Langle, should be sold to the use of the 
said church. 

[John Stace appeared, and denied that he withheld any lands 
that were John Halsnothe’s; but that if it could be proved he 
would restore them. ‘The Commissary enjoined the Churchwar- 
dens to prove the withdrawal of the lands before St. John the 
Baptist’s day, under pain of final dismissal. ] 


1034. Item. There was one Richard Potter made and declared 
his last will, and willed certain lands to be sold to the use 
of the church of Chart by Robert Lested, William Usbarne, 
and Rauff Den, and either of them to have for their labour 
vis. viii.d. The said feoffers died before the said land 
was put to sale, and then John Lested came to it by descent 
after the death of his father, and he keepeth the whole 
xx.s.; whereas we think xiiis. iiiid. should come to the 
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use of the said church, forasmuch as the other feoffer was 
departed. 3 


[John Lested stated that he owed nothing to the church or to 
any one else on account of the lands of Richard Potter, which he 
occupied for four years before they were sold; but that if any- 
thing can be proved, he will pay. The Commissary enjoined 
the Churchwardens to prove before St. John the Baptists day, 
under the penalty aforesaid. ] 


1035. tem. That the said parishioners should have at Easter 
of the Prior of Leds every year iiii. bushels of wheat, 
whereas they have now but two bushels. 


[The Prior acknowledged that he payed two bushels, and de- 
nied that he was bound to pay the other two. The Commissary 
enjoined the Churchwardens to prove before St. John the Baptist’s 
day, under the penalty aforesaid. 


1086. Item. That Alexander Culpepper witholdeth from the 
said church by year ii.d. of rent called Rowmescott, and he 
hath witholden it by the space of xx. years and more. 


[ Alexander Culpeper appeared, and denied that he was bound 
to pay the iid. The Commissary enjoined the Churchwardens 
to prove before St. John the Baptist’s day. On which day Alex- 
ander Culpeper appeared, and as the Churchwardens proved 
nothing, the Commissary dismissed him. ] i 


1037. Item. John Lested the elder occupied two pieces of land 
by the space of iii. years, of the value of x.s, vid. by yere, 
the which is due to the church; but the said John will pay 

but vis. x.d. 


[The Churchwardens stated that he had compounded with 
them for xiii.s. iiiid., and had undertaken to pay it before St. 
John the Baptist’s day, under pain of excommunication. | 


EcciesiA DE East SutTron. 


1038. Compertum est. Omnia bene. — 
[Of course no acta.]} 


Ecciesta DE SuTTON VALENCE vel VALAUNCE. 


1089. Compertum est. That the chancel need [sic] of reparation 
in shingling, pargetyng and whityng in the fault of the 
Prior of Leds. | 

[The Prior of Leds, proprietary of the church, appeared, and 


the Commissary enjoined him to do the necessary repairs before 
St. John the Baptist’s day, under pain of sequestration. } 
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i E 1040. Item. That Stephen Pendo and John Cotyn withold their 
4 . ie Churchwardens a , and stated that Stephen Pende 
John Colyn had paid. 
i 1041. dtem. That the heirs of William Taylor withold }.d. 
yearly. 
(The Churchwardens stated that he had settled with them. ] 
: 1042. Item. That James Moris liveth in adultery with Alice 
$e Moris his kinswoman ; howbeit he hath been commanded, 
é both by my Lord’s Grace, and the Official, that he should 
not come no more in her company. 
ar [James Morys appeared, and denied the article. The Com- 
ie missary enjoined him to clear himself sexta manu on the Tuesday 
ifead next after the Sunday in albis. Afterwards he appeared and 
Phy confessed his guilt, and submitted himself to correction. _Where- 
s ie upon the Commissary enjoined him to go before the processions 
; S abd to be made in the church of Sutton, on the three following Sun- 
f - days, barefoot and bareheaded, wearing only a shirt, and holding 
_ a in his hand a taper value ii.d., and that on the third Sunday, after 
Eis the gospel should have been read at high mass, at the time when 


Christians offer, he should humbly and devoutly offer the said 
taper into the hands of the officiating minister; under pain of 
excommunication. | 


1043. Item. That William Turbut witholdeth iii.s. iiii.d. belong- 
ing to the Cross of Pathden. 


[William Turbutt appeared, and confessed that he had in his 
hands that sum, due for the reparation of the Cross of Patheden. 
The Commissary enjoined him to pay it to Thomas Baker and 
John Billes so that it might be expended for that purpose, before 
St John the Baptist’s day, under pain of excommunication. ] 


1044, Item. That Jamys Quarry, alias Paler, keepeth not his 
parish church as he should do on holydays. 


[He appeared, and the Commissary enjoined him to keep his 
church on Sundays and holydays, under pain of excommunica- 
tion. } 


1045. Item. That Robert Heppey and John Russell withdraw 
the clerk’s wages, and will not pay it as other neighbours 
do. 


[They appeared, and owned that they were in arrear, but 
stated that they meant to account with the clerk before Easter. 
The Commissary enjoined them to do so; and also to pay the 
clerk what was due before Ascension day, under pain of excom- 
munication. | 
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1046. Compertum est. That the parishioners of Boxley come not 

_ to their parish church to divine service, but go to the Abbey 


[The Vicar appeared, and stated that they came larly to 
church, and had done so since the visitation.) oa he 


1047, Jtem. That M. Neyler withdraweth viii.d. by year for a 
piece of land called Doderswell, and ii.d. of another piece 
of land called Woodmanny’s lease. 7 


_ [As M. Neyler resided out of the diocese, the Commissary 
remitted the matter to the Lord Archbishop.} 


1048. Item. That Kattryn Freer is a common brawler, and a 
chider, and a slanderer of her neighbours, and lately in 
violence strake her own mother. | 


[Katharine Frere appeared, and denied the article; and, for 
certain causes, the Commissary dismissed her, with an injunction 
to behave herself properly for the future among her fellow parish- 
ioners, under pain of excommunication, ] 


DE BARGHSTED vel BERGHSTEDE. 


1049. Compertum est. That the gutters of the lead are broken, 
and need reparation, and the wall of the church also. 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and the Commissary enjoined 
them to repair before the Feast of the Assumption, under pain of 
excommunication. | 


1050. Item. That the executors of William Long withdraw 
viii.d. of debt. 


[They appeared, and undertook to pay before Easter, under 
pain of excommunication. ] 


1051. Item. Of the bequest of the said William they owe 
lii.s, 
LThey undertook to pay it before St. John the Baptist’s day, 
under the same penalty. | 


1052. Item. Certain lands are witholden from the Brother- 
hood of our Lady, as appeareth by evidences thereupon 
made. 


The Commissary enjoined the Churchwardens to prosecute 
the witholders at the common law, and so dismissed the matter. ] 


1053. Item. By the will of John Cattlatts xii.s. 


[The Churchwardens stated that John Catlott had paid them.] 
Vou. XXXI.—June, 1847. 2y 
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Ecciesia DE ToRNEHAM vel THORNHAM. 


‘1054; Compertum est. That Nicholas Colt witholdeth viii.d. by 


year from the light of the Sepulchre, and hath done these 
xxx.* years and more. 


[Nicholas Colte appeared, and submitted himself to-the direc- 
tion of the Commissary, who enjoined him to pay the arrears of 
xx years before Michaelmas, unless the Churchwardens should 
grant him longer time, and then to pay the viii. yearly, under 
pain of excommunication. } : 


1055. Item. That Henry Cristian witholdeth a cow, price viii.s., 
ii. semys of malt, price iili.s. 


é oT Churchwardens appeared, and stated that he had paid 
em. 


1056. Item. The walls of the Churchyard are not repaired. 


The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair before the Feast. . 
of St. Peter ad Vincula, under pain of excommunication. ] 


Ecciesia DE MARDEN. 


1057. Compertum est. That hogs go to the pasture in the church- 
yard, and make a foul aray. 


[The Churchwardens appeared and were enjoixed to repair 
the churchyard fence before the Feast of the Assurnption, under 
pain of excommunication. ] 


1058. Item. A cow is due to the church xii. years past, the 
which Pixbich bequeathed, the which his wife will not 
pay. 

Margery, widow of John Baxbiche, appeared, and confessed 
that she had the cow. The Commissary enjoined her to deliver 
the said cow to the Churchwardens, and pay them all arrears due 


in respect of it before St. George’s day, under pain of excom- 
munication. 


DE BROMFELD. 
1059. Compertum est. Omnia bene. 
[Of course no acta.] 


Ecciesia DE LEpSs. 
1060. Compertum est. Omnia bene. 


f OF course no acta, ] 


* So it stands in the Comperta; but the little #7. which there follows the “xxx” 
looks as if there was an “x” too much, and the reading in the acta was the true 
one. 
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DE BREDHERST. 


1061. Compertum est. That the Curate is sick, and the church: 
yard is not closed. 

No notice is taken of the former of the compert; but 
with regard to the latter, the Chaseheietend appeared and were 


enjoined to repair before the Feast of the Assumption, under pain 
of excommunication. ] 


Ecciesia DE Howkyne vel Hoxyna. 


1062. Compertum est. That their curate, the parson of Holling- 
borne, serveth them not in due hour, and as he should do. 


[Some of the parishioners appeared, and stated that the cure 
was served properly and at due times. ] 


EccLEsiA DE HoOLYNGBURNE vel HOLINGBORN. 
1063. Compertum est, That the parson keepeth no residence. 


[The Rector is licensed, ] 


1064. tem. That it was accustomed in old time that the Prior 
of Leds should find bread and wine to the said church, the 
[sic] he doeth not. 

[The Prior appeared, and stated that he was not so bound; 
but that if it could be proved, he would do it, The Commissary 
enjoined the Churchwardens to prove, on the Tuesday next after 
the Sunday én albis. On which day one of the Churchwardens 
appeared, and the Commissary, for certain causes, postponed 
the proof until the Tuesday after Corpus Christi day. At which 
time the Churchwardens did not appear, and so the matter 
was dismissed. ] 

EccLEsiA DE FRENSTED. 

1065. Compertum est. Omnia bene. 


[Of course no acta. } 


EcciesiA DE WoORMESAY. 
1066. Compertum est. That all is well there. 
[Of course no acta. 


Ecciesia DE GOODHERST. 


1067. Compertum est, That these are the goods in the hands of 
John Harsmon that are to pledge for xv.l. First, three 
chaleys and senser of silver and gilt; item, a bason of 
silver parcel gilt ; suet ne? of silver parcel gilt; 
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item, ii. cruetts of silver parcel gilt; item, an och of silver 
and gilt; item, a pixe of silver parcel gilt. 


[John Horsmonden appeared, and acknowledged that all the 
things specified in the article were in his hands, and stated that 
he was ready to deliver them to the Churchwardens if they wished 
to redeem them. ‘The Commissary enjoined the Churchwardens 
to redeem the things pledged to John Horsemonden for xv./. be 
fore Michaelmas, under pain of excommunication. ] 


(To be continued.) * 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


MR:'GALLOWAY’'S “GATE OF PROPHECY.” 


Sirn,—It is a curious circumstance, that about the same time, four ex- 
positions of the Apocalypse have appeared in the English language, 
all differing widely from each other, and giving interpretations to the 
prophecy, which are wholly irreconcilable with each other. 

In America appeared in 1845 the Commentary of Moses Stuart, 
Theological Professor at Andover, Massachusets, wherein the Apoca- 
lypse is interpreted on the principles of the German neological theo- 
logy ; its inspiration of course set aside altogether, and its fulfilment 
represented as having already taken place in the primitive persecutions 
of Christianity, the destruction of Jerusalem, &c. 

In England appeared, about the same time, the Commentary of 
Mr. Elliott, in which he adopts the historical and controversial inter- 
pretation, and applies the propbecy to the gradual establishment of 
Christianity, the corruptions of Romanism, and the future overthrow 
of the papal power. : 

In Eugland, also, at the close of 1846, appeared the Commentary 
of Mr. Galloway, advocating, likewise, the historical interpretation, 
but refuting many of Mr. Elliott’s applications of history, and propos- 
ing a different, although in principle a similar, interpretation of his 
own. 

In Treland, also in 1846, appeared my own attempt at the illustra- 
tion of this prophecy, in which all the historical interpretations are 
rejected ; and the prophecy regarded as a prediction of the coming of 
an individual Antichrist, whose kingdom will be overturned by the 
immediate and personal Advent of our Lord himself. 

What must an indifferent observer conclude from these facts ? 
Doubtless he may infer, in the first place, that the interpretation of 
the Apocalypse is a question in which Christians of different schools 
are now beginning to feel a renewed interest; but must he not also 
conclude, from the widely differing solutions which are proposed for 
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the problem, that the true principles of interpretation are as yet but 
imperfectly understood ? and will he not with reason apprehend that 
some wide-spread and deep-seated prejudice must still exist in the 
public mind, which conceals from us the true intent and import of the 
prophecy ? 

Of Mr. Stuart's elaborate Commentary it is unnecessary to say 
much. In its exegetical and critical remarks, it is full of valuable 
matter, well worth the attention of the advanced student: but its 
theology is heretical, akin to infidelity, and cannot be regarded other- 
wise than with abhorrence by a Catholic Christian. 

Mr. Elliott’s work is well known, having already reached a third 
edition, Itis stained with what seems the curse of the school to which 
that gentleman belongs—imperfect learning, and misapplied or garbled 
authorities. But its defects have been displayed in your pages by an 
abler hand than mine, and your readers have already learned from 
Mr. Arnold how to estimate the labours of Mr, Elliott. 

I purpose, however, to make a few remarks, with your permission, 
on some passages in the Commentary of Mr. Galloway ; and I shall 
coufine myself in the present communication to his interpretation of 
the first six Seals. 

Mr. Galloway supposes the prophecy of the Seals to be divisible 
into two parts, of which the first, including the first four Seals, relates 
to the secular state of the Roman empire, and the second, including 
the Fifth and Sixth Seals, to the affairs of religion. 

I, The First Seal, according to this gentleman, denotes “ the empire 
under civil forms and the colour of liberty, in the enjoyment of external 
peace and prosperity ;’* for “ the first rider governs under civil forms 
[for his crown is a /aurel crownt] and with the colour of liberty” 
[viz., white] “by the eclat of distant conquests and the defence of the 
frontiers,’{ indicated by the bow, which is a weapon for fighting those 
who are distant. The horse in each vision “signifying the empire, 
and the rider the imperial government.’’§ 

The First Seal, therefore, denotes the state of the Roman empire 
fiom the nomination of Nerva, A.p. 96, to the year 192, when a new 
era commenced, || 

II. The Second Seal denotes this new era—a period of civil wars in- 
dicated by the sword and by the red horse of the second rider, which 
began A.D. 192, and terminated with the reign of Gallienus and the 
thirty tyrants in 268, , 

Ill. The Third is “the restoration of discipline and the reign of 
equity,’ [indicated by the balances in the hand of the third rider, ] 
“while the empire continues depressed and in poverty,” es is evident 
from the black colour of the horse, ] “though now, beyond what could 
have been hoped, relieved by a just and vigorous administration from 
the previous state of famine and sword.’ 


* Vol. i. p. 239. 
t Mr. Galloway proves this assumption thus: 1. The crown given to the first 
rider is not said to be of gold: 2. It is not called a diadem. Therefore it is a laurel 
crown. P. 235, 
t P. 234. § P. 232. | P. 239. « P, 239, 240, 
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The notion of “just and vigorous administration of justice’ is de- 
rived by Mr. Galloway from the proclamation, “a measure of wheat 
for a penny, and three measures of barley for a penny, &c.” For a 
choenix of wheat, he says, is a man’s daily allowance, and should not 
be taken so narrowly as to mean daily bread only, but must be sup- 
posed to include also clothing and other necessaries.* A penny is a 
day’s wages. Therefore the meaning is, that during this period a 
man shall have all necessary food and clothing for his daily wages; 
which can only be secured under a just and vigorous administration ; 
Q.E.D. 

This state of things “ corresponds to the period distinguished by the 
reigns of Claudius, Aurelian, Tacitus, Probus, Carus, and perhaps the 
first six years of Diocletian.’’+ 

IV. The Fourth Seal denotes the empire “ under the system of 
quadrupartition introduced by Diocletian,” [for the fourth rider was 
given power over the fourth part of the earth, | “with its fatal and 
ruinous consequences, tending to the utter dissolution of the state, 
and conducted with an enormous expense of human blood,’ perse- 
cution of Christians, &c. In this case the colour of the horse (yAwpdc) 
denotes the livid paleness of a dead body,§ and so indicates the de- 
structive consequences of the quadrupartite division. 

V. The Fifth Seal represents “a new era of Christianity” under 
Constantine, ‘‘when public and open honours were given to the mar- 
tyrs,”” [as indicated by the white robes given to every one of them; | 
when the church was as it were “ waiting in present expectation of 
retribution on paganism, which had been deferred, and was still to be 
some time deferred, though visible honours were now bestowed on 
Christians, and a season of rest, prior to the renewal of persecu- 
tions.”’|| 

VI. The Sixth Seal is “ the establishment of Christianity as the ex- 
clusive religion of the state, together with the abolition and suppres- 
sion of paganism by Theodosius,”4] Then “paganism was rolled 
away as a scroll, and the gods of the old heathen heavens, with their 
worship and their priesthood, thrown down like fallen stars, and ob- 
scured like darkened luminaries; while Christ . ... assumed the 
sole reins of state, and awarded retribution to his enemies, who now 
no longer maintained an equal sway, but fled before him to the holes 
and dens of the earth.’’** 

Such is our author’s view of the design and import of this great 
prophecy: and he proceeds then, through a space of more than 100 
pages, to fill up this outline by extracts from Gibbon, (what would 
writers on prophecy have done but for Gibbon ?) and a few other sub- 
ordinate authorities. 

Through this detail it is not my intention at present to follow him. 
It must suffice to make some remarks on the scheme of interpretation 
he has proposed, which proceeds ou the hypothesis that the Apoca- 
lypse is an historical prophecy, intended to predict the history of the 


* P. 236. t P. 240. t P. 240. 
§ P. 233. \| P. 230. q P. 240. ** P. 231. 
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empire and of the church from the time of the apostles to the end of 


the world. 


A reader of the Apocalypse, who lived in the age of the apostles, 
and who was so far enlightened as to the real meaning of sym- 
bols and prophetic language, as to be able to discover the true 
sense of the prophecy, would have understood from it, (according to 
Mr. Galloway,) that for 96 years after a.p. 92, the Roman empire 
was to enjoy a state of peace “ under civil forms, and the colour of 
liberty :” that for 76 years afterwards there was to be a period of 
civil wars: that there was then to ensue a restoration of discipline, 
with deep depression of the empire, and poverty : that a quadrupartite 
division of the empire was to follow, which would be productive of 
the most disastrous and destructive consequences; and that then 
Christianity was to become the religion of the empire: first, imper- 
fectly, paganism being still partially tolerated; and then, perfectly, 
paganism being wholly rooted out. 

In point of fact, however, we do not find that any of those who lived 
in the apostolic age, ever did derive this information from this prophecy ; 
or that if they did, or could have done so, such information would 
have been of any practical use to them. To what purpose, then, was 
the prophecy given? Not to communicate to the church before the 
event the facts we have just stated—for no person at that time ever 
dreamt of such an interpretation of these visions: not to communi- 
cate these facts to us now, for we learn them much more distinctly 
from the pages of Gibbon, to say nothing of the original authorities 
from whom Gibbon derived his history. 

And further, let it be remembered that this prophecy as it stands in 
the Apocalypse, has been prefaced by a vision, in which it appears 
that no man, ovéec, no created being, whether man or angel, none but 
the Lion of the tribe of Judah Himself, was able to open the book, or 
so much as to look thereon. 

Is it possible to suppose that a prophecy so introduced to our 
notice—that the Seals which no created being could open—should, 
after all, contain nothing more than a mere detail of secular history— 
a few facts which even the infidel Gibbon, without any belief in pro- 
phecy, was able to discover for himself out of the remains of ancient 
historians ;—facts which are not, after all, of a very mysterious or un- 
common character—and which might without any difficulty have been 
revealed, as many similar events have been revealed, to any of the 
prophets ? | 

And yet, the book containing the revelation of these events was a 
book which no created being was worthy to open, and the apostle 
wept much, because no man was able to open and to read the book, 
neither to look thereon. 

Why did the apostle weep ? 

Suppose that the information which Mr. Galloway tells us was re- 
vealed in the first Six Seals, had never been revealed, before it had 
actually taken place, would the church have been in any degree worse 
off than it was? Would there have been any cause to make an 
apostle weep ? 
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Again. should it require the Son of God Himself, the Lamb 
slain from the se undation of the world, the Lion of the tribe of Judah, 
to step forward in the sight of assembled men and angels, merely to 
tell us that after a period of peace there was to be civil war, then peace 
and order again, and that then the Roman empire was to adopt 
Christianity ? 

I do not say, that it was in any way unworthy of divine grace to 
give us this information by prophecy, if the Almighty had been pleased 
to reveal such things to ‘us—God forbid. What I say is this—that 
there is nothing in the revelation of these facts to account for the 
remarkable introduction, in which the apostle weeps because no 
man was found worthy to open the book, and in which it is finally 
proved to the assembled universe, that no created being was able to 
break the Seals. It does certainly seem surprising that, after such a 
preface, the events made known should be of so ordinary a character. 
Tt rovro, ei jo) ra wayra éXarrovaba: ; 

These remarks, however, I must admit, apply to almost every his- 
torical interpretation of this prophecy, as well as to Mr. Galloway's. 
They only show that he has fallen into the same error as his prede- 
cessors. 

Let us next examine the peculiar features of his new interpretation. 

I confess I can never fathom the mysteries of the symbolical inter- 
preters. It seems to me that on similar principles the prophecy might 
be adapted to the history of India or America, as well as to that of the 
Romanempire. Black, white, red, and green, are made to signify any- 
thing that the alchemist who has to ‘deal with them desires: and I know 
not how we are to decide, or draw the line. To one that seeks only for 
truth, it does appear the most perplexing thing in the world to be told 
by one commentator that a symbol means peace, and by another that 
the same symbol means war. ‘To be told by one that white is a 
symbol of rest and peace ; by another, that it isa symbol of victorious 
warfare. By one, that the horsemen mean the empire; by another, 
that they represent the church, How is one to decide? for it cannot 
be denied that these symbols may denote one of these things as well 
as the other. White ing mean victory, or it may mean peace; a 
horseman may syin>s!'7e the empire, or he may symbolize the 
church, 

“The bow” in the hands of the first horseman denotes, according 
to Mr. Galloway, that the enemies of the empire are distant, Ac- 
cording to Wetstein, it signifies that the rider isa Parthian ; according 
to Herder, that he is an Arabian ; according to the majority of com- 
mentators, it is a mere emblem of victory. Is there not just as much 
reason for one of these opinions as the other? or rather, does not the 
bow, in fact, according to the way we view it, denote any one of these 
things as much as another? I really cannot see any objection to any 
of them, except that Mr. Galloway’s interpretation seems somewhat 
more far-fetched ; and I am sure one could invent several others quite 
as good, 

Of Mr. Galloway’s interpretation of the Second Seal, I shall only 
remark that there is nothing in the prophecy to limit its interpretation 
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to civil war. A sword and the colour red seem to be as good symbols 
of war in general as of civil war. It is trae Gibbon begins his fifth 
chapter with the words, Tae PowER OF THE sWorRD, which Mr, Gal- 
foway prints in capitals.* One would almost imagine that this class of 
commentators imagined Gibbon to have been inspired. But surely, 
even if the Apocalypse were an historical prophecy, it is not to se- 
condary compilers of history, like Gibbon, we ought to look for its 
fulfilment, but to the original historians. According to the words of 
the prophecy, the rider of the red horse is to have power to take peace 
from the earth ; and what are we to understand by: a civil war as ex- 
tensive as the earth itself? 

Our author's interpretation of the Third Seal is still more arbitrary 
and extravagant. Xoiné oirov dnvapiov, “a measure of wheat for 
a penny,’ that is to say (says Mr. Galloway), a man will be able to 
procure for his daily wages, all that is necessary in the way of food 
and raiment, for the words Xowié airov “ must not be so narrowly 
interpreted as to take daily bread exclusive of clothing and other ne- 
cessaries.”+ And all this is built on the fact, that a cheenix of wheat 
was the allowance per day for a soldier in Xerxes’s army, and that in 
the times of St. John, and the other sacred writers, a penny was a 
day’s wages. Would not the obvious inference be, that if a man must 
spend the whole of his day’s wages to procure the minimum of sus- 
tenance that will keep him in health, the times must be times of 
famine indeed ? 

The other clause, “See thou hurt not the oil and the wine,” is em- 
barrassing to all this class of commentators, most of whom pass it over 
in silence, as a hopeless case. But Mr. Galloway gives us two inter- 
pretations of it, one literal, the other figurative. The literal is this— 
Aurelian (according to Gibbon) required his soldiers to live in their 
quarters “ without damaging the cornfields, without stealing even a 
sheep, a fowl, or a bunch of grapes, without exacting from their land- 
lords either salt, or oil, or wood.’{ The figurative or mystical 
meaning is, ‘ See thou hurt not the church of God. When Aurelian 
was on the point of violating this part of the secret design of Pro- 
vidence, he was suddenly prevented by the permission given to the 
sword of the assassin.’’§ 

But although Mr. Galloway thus labours to get rid of the obvious 
meaning of the prophecy, it is curious and instructive to observe, that 
before concluding his account of its historical fulfilment, he hints that 
the ruin of agriculture under the Second Seal must have produced a 
high price of provisions ;|| thus tacitly admitting that some intimation 
of scarcity is given in the prophecy. 

The main thing predicted in the Fourth Seal, according to our author, 
is the quadrupartition of the empire under Diocletian, and its disastrous 


* This is a good example of the way in which commentators who fancy they will 
find in Gibbon the exposition of the Apocalypse, catch at, and parade every thing 
that looks like a coincidence. Gibbon’s remark was no more than this: “The 
power of the sword is more sensibly felt in an extensive monarchy, than in a small 


community.” 
Tt P. 236. t P. 274. § P. 278. || P. 281, 282. 
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consequences, but the text tells us that power was given to kill with 
the sword, famine, and beasts, “in the fourth part of the earth.” This 
is surely something more than an unsuccessful policy resulting from 
a quadrupartition of the empire; and the evil consequences of this 
policy were felt, not in the fourth part over which Diocletian presided 
only, but equally in the whole of the empire, a fact wholly irrecon- 
cilable with the prophecy as Mr. Galloway would explain it. 

Of his interpretation of the Fifth Seal, I shall say nothing, as I have 
already, | fear, exceeded the limits allowable in a communication of this 
nature. But I cannot conclude without protesting against Mr. Gal- 
loway’s interpretation of the Sixth Seal. It does, I confess, seem to 
me a wonderful thing that so many commentators, whom one cannot 
imagine to be under the influence of any irreverence or contempt for 
the words of inspiration, should be found capable of interpreting the 
awful prophecy of the Sixth Seal of such events as the civil recognition 
of Christianity, the destruction of Jerusalem, the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion, &e. 


“THE GREAT DAY OF His WRATH IS COME, AND WHO SHALL BE 
ABLE TO STAND.” 

If these words do not predict the great Day of Judgment and final 
retribution, is it possible for human words to predict or describe it? 
If these words do not predict the Day of Judgment, is it possible to 
maintain that a day of judgment is an article of faith, or revealed at 
all? In truth, Sir, it seems to me that any exposition of the Apocalypse, 
which requires us to explain these awful words otherwise than of the 
Day of Judgment, must necessarily be false. I can conceive no evi- 
dence in favour of any exposition of a prophecy, which could out- 
weigh my conviction that “ the great day of the wrath of the Lamb” 
must mean the Day of Judgment. 

I remain, Sir, your faithful servant, 

Trinity College, Dublin, May 6, 1847. James H. Topp. 


NULLIUS ON REV. rx. 7. 


Sir,—I imagine that Mr. Arnold is inaccurate (as Mr, Elliott re- 
marks) in saying that “‘the reading opow: ypvoy (Rev. ix. 7) no 
longer stands in any critical text.’’ It is rejected by Griesbach 
and Scholz, but adopted, besides Tregelles, by, at least, Tischendorf 
and Hahn. I wish, however, to draw attention to the fact, that the 
difference of reading makes no earthly difference, in relation at least, 
to the general force and signification of the symbol. In either case, 
the locusts “ have on their heads as it were crowns,” and these, either 
absolutely or in appearance, golden ones. In either case, they “have 
upon their heads” the badge of victory ; and this, also, a victory which 
is spiritual—the only question possible being, whether this victory 1s 
real or apparent only, whether actual or only in profession. By 
opowt xpvoy, Mr. Elliott understands that the crowns (turbans, as he, 
in violation of every principle of interpretation, makes them out to 
be) were of a yellow colour; and thus like gold, in a loose, fanciful, 
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rhetorical sense of the expression, inasmuch as gold is of a bright yel- 
low colour. But I think that it must be evident that this is a sense of 
the expression quite inadmissible, under the circumstances of the case. 
Had, indeed, the language been rhetorical—had the object been to 
convey a peculiarly vivid impression of the brilliancy of the yellow— 
had this been the idea with which it was the object of the sacred 
writer to impress the imaginations of his readers, as, for instance, is 
the case in the first chapter, verse 14, where he speaks of the 
Saviour’s feet as opowi ev Kapury this 
case, a resemblance to gold as general as that which is furnished by a 
similarity of colour would have satisfied the language. But how is 
this the case in a passage which is not rhetorical, but one of plain 
description—a passage in which the object is not to impress, but to 
inform; and inform, upon a point so simple, so entirely within the 
compass of our conceptions and our language, one so little needing the 
intervention of metaphor to illustrate and render it intelligible, as that 
the crowns were of a yellow colour? Is it credible that, had this been 
all, the sacred writer would have said they were “like gold.’ Is it 
credible that he would have called the crowns “ like gold,”” when all he 
meant by the expression was, that they were yellow in their colour ? 
Accordingly in every similar instance throughout the book, the 
word opows (like) is the expression, not for any merely rhetorical and 
fanciful, but, on the contrary, for a strict, proper, formal, resemblance. 
‘Thus, for instance, chap. i. ver. 13, “ One like unto the Son of Man ;” 
chap. iv. ver. 7, “ The first living creature like a lion, the second living 
creature like a calf... .the fourth living creature like a flying eagle ;” 
chap. ix. ver. 10, “ They have tails like unto scorpions.” In all these, 
and in similar instances, the meaning is, that the things are in effect 
that which they are declared as being “ like.’’ I apprehend, then, in 
the present instance, that, supposing even the reading opotoe xpvop 
(like gold) to possess authority, the idea conveyed is still substantial! 
the same as if the reading, on the contrary, was ypveo (golden). All 
the latitude of meaning that I could concede, at he utmost, would be, 
that the crowns had a golden appearance, while the sacred writer did 
not mean to vouch for the positive solidity and genuineness of the 
ietal,—that the profession was Christian, while he did not mean to 
warrant the sincerity or personal godliness of the persons making it. 
I doubt, however, whether even as much as this could, legitimately, 
be conceded ; and, in general, it seems to me that the idea suggested 
equally by the expressions we orepavor and ws crepavor oporor 
xevoy—by one as much as the other—is that of a community dis- 
tinguished by the badge of “heavenly honour, and spiritual victory,” 
a community associated, in some form, in a distinction peculiar 
(chap. xiv. ver. 14) to the Saviour and (chap. iv. ver. 4) his saints. To 
get rid of this idea would, of course, be very agreeable to Mr, Elliott, 
but if eregavoe ypvoo (crowns of gold) is the true reading, the thing 
is then an evident impossibility, and it seems to me, at least, that the 
difficulty is not sensibly diminished if the reading adopted, on the con- 
trary, is that of orepavor xpvoy (crowns like gold), 
NULLIUs, 
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MR. ARNOLD IN REPLY TO MR, ELLIOTT, 
LETTER VII. 


THE PAULICIANS—~continued. 


Sir,—I am sorry to observe that Mr. Elliott complains, and I fear I 
must add with some reason, of “the tone of asperity’’ which has 
appeared in one or two of my late letters. 1 beg to apologize to him 
for it, and to assure him that I will endeavour to guard against it for 
the future. 

I have now received his third edition, and find that the same extra- 
ordinary mistake that I exposed in my last letter remains uncorrected. 
The opinions of the Catholic writer, Petrus Siculus, are still mistaken 
for the opinions of a Paulician,* and made to serve the purpose of 
establishing the purity of the Paulician doctrine as contrasted with that 
of the “established but now apostate (!) chureh.”” ‘The same conjec- 
tural emendation of manibus for genibus is given: and all the other 
misrepresentations &c. that I pointed out in the first edition remain 
in the third, . 

One little variation is remarkable. ‘The fatal narrative of the 
Paulician woman and Sergius, (the passage in which Mr. Elliott so 
unfortunately failed to distinguish the dramatis persone, and thus be- 
came the unconscious panegyrist of Catholic orthodoxy,) contains a 
little more of the original; and the author must have looked at the 
original and detected the curtailment of the “literal translation” of it 
which he had copied from Mr. Faber: for we now read, not that it is 
“too characteristic to allow of omission or abridgement,” but ‘too 
characteristic to allow of omission; indeed, hardly of abridgement.’’ 
It is plain that this alteration, though it makes the passage oddly in- 
correct—as implying that abridgement is possible without omission—was 
made for the purpose of informing the reader that the extract has sul- 
fered some little abridgement. low then did Mr. Elliott fail to discover 
its great amount ? 

I will now examine Mr. Elliott’s arguments in favour of Paulician 
orthodoxy. 

“ Respecting the eucharist, it is scarce possible not to see, from 
Petrus’s wording of the charge, that what the Paulikians objected to and 
denied was the doctrine of transubstantiatiun; a doctrine already re- 
ceived in the Eastern or Greek church (!) as well as the Roman, though 
not authoritatively enjoined for some time after.”—Vol. ii. Ed. 1., 
p. 625: Ed. IIL, p. 309. 

The assertion here is, not only that a man’s not seeing transubstan- 
tiation to be the point objected to by the Paulicians is but a bare pos- 
sibility ; but that what reduces the possibility to such narrow dimen- 
‘ee sions Is “ the wording of the charge.”—It is necessary, therefore, to quote 
: the very words in which the charge is preferred :— 


Hh * Vol. ii, App. ii. p. 462, 
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Tpiroy rd Ociay Kai rev The third [test is], that they 


dyiwy pvoTnpiwy Tod Kai aipa- refuse the divine and awful parti- 
Tog TOU Kupiou kai cipation of the hol mysteries of 
amorpiyat’ ob povoy dé, Kai the body and bl of our Lord 
mepi rovTO and God; and not only so, but 
dptog Kai olvog, dvd Kipwog that they think to convince others 
roig abrod imi rot also on this point, saying that 
ra Piypara abrod was not bread ‘and wine that the 
airoig we aptov kai olvov— Lord gave to His disciples at the 
(p. 13.) supper; but that He gave them 
symbolically His words as bread 
and wine. 

Does the reader agree with Mr. Elliott that it is all but self-evident, 
from “the very wording of the charge,” that what the Paulicians 
“ objected to and denied” was transubstantiation ? According to the 
wording of the charge, the Paulicians held that our Lord gave the 
disciples, at His last supper, no material bread, no material wine, but 
only the symbolical bread and wine of His doctrine. Had “the word- 
ing of the charge” accused them of holding that our Lord did not 
give the disciples His body and His blood, then, indeed, one might have 
conjectured that they supposed Him to have given them the elements 
of bread and wine, but maintained that these elements were not so 
transubstantiated as to become the literal body and blood of Christ ; 
but the present charge is, that they believed our Lord to have used no 
visible sign at all; to have distributed no elements ; but only His words. 

I cannot but think that every unprejudiced reader will be of opinion 
that the “ wording of the charge” is quite inconsistent with the notion 
that the doctrine of transubstantiation was that which the Paulicians 
* objected to and denied.” | 

It is, however, but fair to say that the Latin translation which Mr. 
Elliott prints (296), renders peradAnyic by “ conversio.” There can, 
however, be no doubt that the real meaning of the word in our passage 
is participatio. For, in the first place, peraAnyic does not mean change 
generally ; it implies an agent altering what he had before done ; “ perd- 
et prius mutationem et vicissitudinem nobis 
vel insciis vel certe non operantibus accidentem designat: posterius 
mutationem quam nostra sponte facimus et suscipimus.”’ (Stallbaum ad 
Plat. Pheedr., p. 58.) Its literal meaning of a “ taking-back’’ is itself 
sufficient to convince any one that it cannot express the conversion of 


the elements into the body and blood of Christ. It is obviously used. 


in its other sense of * taking a share of,’ “ participating in;”’ and it is, 
as one should expect beforehand, the word that is used to express this 
notion in the Greek Liturgies; e. g., in the Liturgy of St. Basil; iva 
ayvioye wavrag mpoominrovrdc aol, Kai Cid Tig a- 
AnWewe Oeiwy cov pvornpiwy.* And so peradrapBavew ( =“ to 
municate,” to ** take” the sacrament) is used by Petrus Siculus himself: 
did ri ob perarapBaverc rov dxypdyrov owparog Kai Tov aipatog Tow 
Kupiou Inoov Xpiorov; 


* P. 77 of the Liturgie Orientales, vol. i, 
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Let us see whether Mr, Elliott is more successful in establishing the 
orthodoxy of the Paulicians on the subject of Baptism :— 

“ As regards baptism,’”’ he says, ‘‘it is evident that the Paulikians 
objected and protested against the received doctrine of its efficacy by 
itself, and ex opere operato to the spiritual purification, quickening, and 
salvation of those to whom it was administered. ‘They do rot be- 
lieve,’ says Photius, ‘in the efficacy of these things,’ (i.e., of the 
wooden cross and of baptism, for he unites the two together,) ‘to the 

justification or cleansing of the soul.’ The same is in the inference 
from the Paulikian woman’s reprobation of those who were accustomed 
‘with certain charms to cast out demons, &c.’: a description that is 
but the counterpart of that which I gave long since of the baptismal 
exorcising process introduced into the church before the middle of 
the fourth century, and which we see there still continued.” ‘The state- 
ments which follow refer to the Western Church, with which, at pre- 
sent, at least, I have nothing todo. WhatI have quoted is all that 
relates to the Eastern Paulicians: and since I proved, in my last letter, 
by a translation of the whole passage, that what Mr. Elliott attributes 
to the Paulician woman belongs of right to Petrus Siculus, and that he 
is reprobating no baptismal process, but nominal Christians who pro- 
fessed to cast out devils by magic arts; the testimony which he puts 
in her mouth must, every word of it, be struck out. There remains, 
then, for the single proof by which it is made evident, that the Pauli- 
cians only objected to the ex opere operato view of baptism, the state- 
ment of Photius: “They do not believe in the efficacy of these things, 
(i. e., of the wooden cross and of baptism, for he unites the two together, ) 
‘to the justification or cleansing of the soul.’”’ ‘The note on the pas- 
sage is, “*Horum vim ad anime purgationem venire non putant,’ 
Photius ubi supra, B.P.M. 205.” 

One is at once a little surprised at finding purgatio anime translated 
“ justification or cleansing of the soul.” It is difficult to conjecture any 
reason for this: but the effect of it obviously is to represent the un- 
popular doctrine of baptismal justification as the doctrine opposed by 
the Paulicians. 

But the reader’s surprise will be increased, if he really traces back 
his steps to ubi supra. Yor there—supposing the Tabular view at 
p. 296 to be meant—we find no coupling together of the wooden cross 
and baptism whatever :* but read in the fourth charge, “ vim (crucis) 
ad animm purgationem pervenire non putant;” and in the seventh 
charge, “ vii. Baptismum aspernantur ; quod tamen se fingunt suscipere. 
Nam Evangelii verba baptismum existimant; quoniam Dominus in- 
quit, Ego sum aqua viva. 

«« Elsewhere he says: ‘ Liberos suos ab ecclesiee presbyteris salutari 
baptismo volunt aliquando lustrari. Existimant enim baptismum cor- 
pori prodesse ; hujus tamen vim ad anime purgationem pervenire non 
putant.’”’ 


* Since I wrote the remarks in the text, I find from a quotation in Dr. Gieseler’s 
essay, that Photius has, in one passage, coupled the cross and baptism together. 
They held Te oravpdy Kai Td Barrispa, i. e., they held 
the superstitious doctrine, that the cross and baptism were valuable as charms to de- 
fend the dody from harm. 
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Whether these words are a correct representation of Photius’s 
statements I cannot say, as | unfortunately do not possess his works : 
but they are the only authorities to which Mr. Elliott refers: and yet 
they give no countenance to the coupling together of the wooden eross 


and baptism; but do contain a most important clause, which Mr. 
Elliott entirely omits, 


(Photius, as quoted by Mr. 
Elliott.) 
“For they think that baptism is 


(Photius, as translated by Mr. 
Elliott.) 
“They do not believe in the effi- 


profitable to the body, but do not | cacy of these things (i. e., of the 
believe that its efficacy extends to | wooden cross and of NY to 
the cleansing of the soul.” the justification or cleansing of the 
soul."——-Vol. ii. p. 625, ed. 1; 
p- 309, ed. 3. 


I will just remind the reader of what I shall have to dwell upon at 
greater length in a future letter, that the Photius whose testimony is 
here given, was the Patriarch of Constantinople, one whose industry 
and learning,as Mr. Dowling observes, it woult] be idle to panegyrize. 

The misrepresentation of his words is inexcusable : but its correction 
surely leaves it something less than “ evident,” that the Paulicians op- 
posed nothing but the efficacy of baptisin ex opere operato, They 
looked upon baptism as a thing which was profitable to the body, but did 
not extend to the cleansing of the soul; did not, that is, wash away sins. 

We will now consider the arguments by which Mr. Elliott attempts 
to defend them from the charge of rejecting the Old Testament. 

The first two arguments employed by him are (1) that no such 
charge was made against Gegneesius, in his examination before the 
Patriarch of Constantinople; (2) nor is any such alluded to in the 
Formula of Abjuration, by which those who renounced Paulicianism 
were received into the established church, ‘These merely negative 
arguments cannot, surely, have any considerable weight against posi- 
tive testimony. Vossibly the Patriarch had not received a full account 
of the Paulician tenets ; at all events, the questions are given by Petrus, 
not so much for their own sake, as for the sake of the answers, his 
object being to show how Gegnesius concealed his real opposition to 
the doctrine of the Church, by assenting to its articles, perverted by a 
different meaning—* a non-natural sense” —aflixed to them by the Pau- 
licians. With respect to the Formula of Abjuration, one should certainly 
have expected to find an abjuration of that rejection of the Old Tes- 
tament with which they are so strongly charged by contemporary 
authority: but, in the first place, Mr. Elliott’s work does not contain 
the whole Office. Yor instance, I find in Gieseler’s Essay, the mention 
of great abominations, with which the Paulicians were charged in this 
Formula Receptionis Manicheorum, and an anathema against those 
who, instead of the Apostle Paul, honoured Paul, the son of Callinice, &c.; 
indeed Mr. Dowling’s summary of the Anathemas ends with “ Here 
follow the renunciations, the profession of obedience, and the confession 
of faith, with the rest of the office.’ In the second place, they were 
required to anathematize those who said that the Father was not the 
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Almighty Maker of Heaven and Earth, &c. Now their rejection of 
the Old Testament rested upon their belief that it was a revelation of 
the Demiurgus, the Bad Principle. When, then, they renounced this 
doctrine of an Evil Demiurgus, and declared their belief in the Father 
as the Creator and Lord of this present aidy, assenting, at the same 
time, to the teaching of the church, the keeper of Holy Writ, did they 
not virtually renounce their rejection of the Old ‘Testament, and bind 
themselves to receive it with reverence, as read in the services of the 
church ? 

But however this may be, there is the most positive testimony of 
contem ies that the Paulicians rejected the bia Testament; that 
they “ did not believe” (as they themselves expressed it) “in the Creator 

of the world, but in him of whom the Lord spake in the Gospels ;” and 
that they called the Prophets impostors and robbers. 

The following is Mr. Elliott’s attempt to set this positive testimony aside 
by internal evidence. In one of Sergius’s letters there occur the words: 
ropveia, Hy ix rov wepiccipeOa, evepyecia toriv’ devripa peilwr 
mopveia tori, Aéyer, ropvedwyr tig rd cipa apaprava.” 
“aptic lopév cipa Xprorov* rig agiorara wapadécewy roi 
Twparog Tov Xprorod, rovrior: indy, apaprava, bre mpoorpixe érepo- 

« The first fornication, which we are compassed with from Adam, is 
a benefit ; but the second is a greater fornication, about which he [the 
apostle] says, ‘he that committeth fornication sinneth against his 
own body.’ You go on to say, ‘we are the body of Christ: but if 
any one departs from the traditions of the body of Christ, that is, 
from mine, he sins, because he runs into the arms of those who teach 
another doctrine, and disobeys the sound words.’”’ 

Mr. Elliott applies this passage thus: “ Again the coincidence of 
the view of the fall of Adam, given in Sergius’s epistolary fragment, 
already cited, with the account in the book of Moses, indicates any- 
thing but opposition to that part of the divine record—a part specially 
excepted against by the Manichees.”—(p. 299.) 

The short declaration, that “ the first fornication, with which we are 
compassed from Adam, is a benefit,” is a view of the fall, that coincides, 
we are here told, with the account in the book of Moses. It is implied 
in this statement, that “ the account in the book of Moses’’ states two 
facts, (1) that we are compassed with (or subjected to) fornication, in conse- 

uence of the fall; and, (2) that our being thus compassed is a benefit.” 
i am sure Mr. Elliott will feel how carelessly he has spoken, in talk- 
ing of a coincidence of view between the words of Sergius and the 
Mosaic history of the Fall. But to grant, for the present, that by “ the 
oe fornication” Sergius meant simply a defection from God, does Mr. 

lliott really suppose that the mere recognition of @ Fall, and of an his- 
torical Adam, whose fall has entailed certain consequences upon us, is 
sufficient to prove that the Paulicians received the Old Testament ? 
Suppose them to have believed the one narrative of the fall, still it 
would obviously be a rash conclusion to infer that they believed in the 
inspiration of the whole Old Testament :—but Mr. Elliott implies that 
their reception of this “part of the divine record” is peculiarly im- 
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postal because it is “a part specially excepted against. by the 
Had Mr, Elliott consulted any original authority, or any tolerably 
accurate compendium of Church history, he might have found that the 
_ mere belief in a fail of Adam is not enough to distinguish: the Pauli- 

cians from the Manichees ; nor to prove that they received the whole 
- Old Testament ; nor certainly to establish a “ coincidence” of view be- 

tween the apemnthegm of Sergius and the narrative of Moses, the ser- 
vant of the Lord. 

The following passage from St. Augustine, “ de Moribus Maniche- 
orum” will, I think, both prove these statements, and throw some light 
upon the meaning of Sergius’s dictum. 

. St. Augustine, speaking of Manicheeans well known to him, who 
had been guilty of fornication, mentions the case of one who, having 
been turned out of the Manichean church (ecclesia) for this sin, was 
soundly thrashed by the Manicheean whose sister he had seduced, he 
imploring mercy all the while on the ground that “ the first hero ddam 
sinned, and was all the holier after the sin (Adam primum heroem 
peccavisse, et post peccatum fuisse sanctiorem). Here the Manichaus 
vapulans believed in a Fall, as fully as Sergius did ; and he held with 
Sergius that the sin by which he fell was a benefit. He also held that 
this was, if not the same sin of which Sergius speaks, yet concubitus 
generally, the Manichees denying marriage to be of divine institution. 
The following is St. Augustine’s statement (De Moribus Manicheorum, 
73). Talis est namque apud vos opinio de ddam et Hud. Longa 
fabula est, sed ex ed id tantum attingam, quod in praesentid satis est. 
Adam dicitis sic a parentibus suis genitum, abortivis illis principiis 
tenebrarum, ut maximam partem lucis haberet in anima, et perexi- 
guam gentis adverse. Qui cum sancte viveret propter exsuperantem 
copiam boni, commotam tamen in eo fuisse adversam illam partem, 
ut ad concubitum declinaretur: ita eum lapsum esse atque peccasse, 
sed vixesse postea sanctiorem,”’ 

It will hardly do, I think, with this passage before us, to let the 
mere recognition of a Fall prevail against the positive testimony of 
Photius, the learned Patriarch of Constantinople, who expressly tells 
us that he had received the confessions of several penitents ; against the 
testimony of Petrus Siculus, who had lived nine months amongst the 
Paulicians, and was forced by the nature of his mission—its object 
was to ransom some subjects of the emperor, whom the Paulicians 
had taken prisoners—to have constant intercourse with their leading 
men ; and against the implied testimony of the Formula pt palo 
Lease includes the abjuration of an evil Demiurgus)—itself the solemn 

rm of the church for a very important occasion, and full, as Mr, Dow- 
ling’s extracts show us, of pious feeling, beautifully expressed, 

I hope to continue this subject in your next number, and in the 
mean time remain, Mr, Editor, 3 
Your obedient Servant, 
Lyndon, May 20, 1847. T. K, ARNOLD, 


Vou. XXXI.—June, 18-17. 22 
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Sin,—In my last Letter I replied to Mr. Arnold's critique on my Sa- 
racenic solution of the fifth Trumpet.! The reader will, 1 hope, re- 
member that I there made my appeal, as I did before in the defence 
of my solution of the Seals, to the agreement existing between the pro- 
phetic type and that which I regard as the historic antitype ; i. e., be- 
tween the Apocalyptic scorpion-locusts, and the Saracens and their 
invasion of Christendom in the seventh and eighth centuries: an 
agreement so detailed and remarkable as, I have stated my belief, 
cannot be shown to have existed between the Apocalyptic symbol and 
any other nation or historic @ra in our world’s chronicles. Does 
common sense dictate the ascription of such agreement, I asked, to 
chance or to design? As to Mr. Arnold’s attempt at disproving the 
fitness of my terminating epoch to the 150 years prophetically assigned, 
as I conceive, to these Saracens’ course of aggressive and envenomed 
war on Christendom, I cannot bat think it a subject of regret that he 
should have put together in a manner so calculated to mislead, his list 
of attacks made at later epochs by the eastern Saracens, or the Saracen 
Moors, on certain parts of Christendom ; without any specification of 
date, or particularization of circumstance, such as was essential, in 
order to a correct opinion respecting them; and more especially that 
he should have almost implied my departure from Gibbon’s judgment, 
in not including them in the period of the intensity of the Saracenic 
aggressive woe; when in fact, as the citations given in my last Letter 
prove, that historian’s judgment about them has been pronounced in 
terms perfectly accordant with my own.’ For, let it not be forgotten, 
with reference to his notice of the attacks made on Crete, Sicily, and 
Southern Italy, after an interval of sixty years of quiescence, by the 
Western Moorish Saracens, that Gibbon both contrasts in strong lan- 
guage the pettiness of those “ predatory inroads’ with the earlier 
Saracens’ mighty “ designs of conquest and dominion ;” and, as the 
cause and first epoch of the descent from one to the other refers to 
that very division of the Eastern and Western Caliphate, a.p, 755, 
which I also insist on as constituting the commencement of the termi- 
nation of the 150 years: also, with reference to his notice of the 


1 In the letter referred to, at pp. 563 and 568, for Daubeny read Daubuz ; and at 
the bottom of p. 569, for for all read from which. 

? See the close of Mr. Arnold’s summary, British Magazine, p. 188; “ ......when, 
I say, the very historian on whom Mr. Elliott draws so largely describes these 
events in these words, we are to concede that the locust-plague had ceased long 
before this! The intensity of the woe, forsooth, not the whole woe itself, was sym- 
bolized,” &e. And compare with it my citations from Gibbon, British Magazine, 
p. 571, especially that respecting the predatory attacks on Southern Italy. What 
would Mr. Arnold have said, if, in the wish to represent an opponent as at variance 
with Gibbon, I had selected a clause or two from that historian’s report, that might 
by themselves give that impression ; and had stopped short of a passage almost 
immediately following, in which his judgment on the whole transaction was pro- 
nounced, and pronounced in my opponent’s favour? But I am quite willing to 
believe that the omission resuiied from an oversight. 

* One can scarcely iake up an historian of any note, who, in alluding to this 
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passing invasions and desolations of Asia Minor at the close of the 
eighth century, by the Eastern and more proper Saracens, that he 
marks each one of them as mere acts of retaliation and retribution, for 
aggressions and insults on the part of the Greek emperors; and thus, 
as no contradiction to the statement made elsewhere by him, that after 
the removal of their capital in 762, from Damascus to Bagdad, by the 
Euphrates, “ war was no longer the passion of the Saracens ;’’ which 
event (the immediate consequence of the former) my solution regards 
as fixing the completed termination of the 150 years of the intensity of 
the Saracenic woe. 

I now proceed to my opponent's critique on my Turkish application 
of the Sixth Trumpet, and propose to notice thé four several subjects of 
his animadversions in order—viz., the four angels bound (dedepeves) by 
the River Euphrates;—the colour of the horsemen’s Owpaxec, in the 
symbol ;—the fire, smoke, and sulphur, emitted from the horses’ mouths ; 
rar the horse-tails that appeared in the vision like serpents, having 

ads. 

1, the Angels dedepevec.—And here I beg Mr. Arnold’s pardon very 
sincerely for not having quoted fully and correctly the opinion ex- 
pressed by him in his pamphlet as to the proper grammatical sense of 
that perfect present, and as to what he is pleased to call my “ great 
mistake” about it in the note in the Hore.‘ The point is, however, 
one not worth the dwelling on any further; since there exists, I be- 
lieve, no difference of any importance between us as to the right sense 
of the word, In my reply to his pamphlet I stated my opinion to the 
effect, that the full meaning of such a perfect present includes an im- 
plied reference to past time as well present ; dedeveves signifying those 
that having been bound, i. e., at some previous time, are still bound ; 
whereas, deopevee would signify being bound, perhaps in the act of being 
bound, v-ithout any necessary reference by implication to past time, 
as well as present. ‘T’o which view of the dedeveveg Mr, Arnold makes 
no objection. And this is all that I wish to affirm, or need to have 
allowed me, in my view of the Trumpet. 

As to the identity or non-identity of the four angels here spoken of, 


with the four that were figured in Apoc. vii., just before the judg- - 


ments of the Trumpets, as charged with tempests of desolation against 
the Apocalyptic or (in my view) the Roman earth, Mr. Arnold surely 
does not mean to say, what yet his words seem to imply, that Hein- 


event and epoch, does not allude to them in a similar point of view. For example, 
in reading Michelet’s Histoire de France just now, I found him thus speaking of 
them, in his sketch of the state of things in Western Christendom, at the time of 
the first rise of the Carlovingian dynasty: “Toutes les nations environnantes 
s’etaient affaiblies...... Les Sarrasins, l'année meme ou Pepin se fit roi, perdirent 
l'unité de leur empire : l'Espagne s’isola de l’Afrique, et se trouva elle méme affai- 
blie par le schisme qui divisait le califat. Ce dernier evenement rassurait I’ Aqui- 
taine du cété des Pyrenées.”—L. ii. ¢. 2. 

* My note consisted of but one brief line: “ Acdeyevac, that have been bound ; not 
deopevec, that are bound.” The incorrectness, which was the mere result of haste 
and inadvertence, has passed, I see, through an oversight, into my second and third 
editions. Mr. Arnold will observe, that if I have not quite correctly reported his 
criticism, he has not quite correctly reported my note—that is, its subject. I did 
not “ tell” my readers “ that dedepevec <. y mean who are bound. 
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richs’ only assigned reason for their non-identity is sufficient to esta- 
blish it—viz., the difference of place ascribed to the one and the other 
quaternion.> Were Virgil’s four deities of the winds that are described 
at one time as confined in A%olus’ cave different from the four de- 
scribed elsewhere as blowing each from his quarter on the troubled 
ocean ?—A figure this not very dissimilar from what we find used in 
the poetic language of Holy Scripture.6 Mr. Arnold, himself, adds 
another reason, founded on the circumstance of the four angels of the 
Sixth Trumpet being said to be bound and loosed : a figure only appli- 
cable, he conceives, to evil angels; and consequently not applicable to 
the four angels of Apoc. vii., whom he presumes I will admit to have 
been good angels. But, indeed, I can see no reason, on either suppo- 
sition as to the nature of the four angels of Apoc. vii., for admitting 
the validity of his argument. That a divine temporary restraint was 
imposed on these four selfsame angels of Apoc. vii., is, on the very 
first mention of them, expressly stated ;7 and if a restraint temporary 
and short, why might not one be imposed of longer duration? In 
which case, even supposing them to be good angels, wherefore not de- 
signate that restraint under the figurative phrase of being bound, when 
the figure and phrase is applied at times to the constraint put upon 
God’s servants among men, by his spirit and his law?® Moreover, 
what the necessity of regarding these angels as good angels? ‘The task 
primarily assigned them of desolating the earth with tempests (such 
tempests and desolations as we find symbolized almost immediately 
afterwards in the First Trumpet) was very much the same as that 
assigned to the inflictors of some of the judgments on Job; and again, 
on ancient Egypt before Israel’s Exodus: which latter, as well as 
former, (if we understand the passage literally) the sacred writer as- 
scribes tothe acting of evi/ angels.® Let me add, that in my view of 
the identity of the four angels of the Sixth Trumpet with the four angels 
charged with the tempests in Apoc. vii., I was but following, though 
at the time quite unconsciously, the earliest patristic expositors of the 
Apocalypse. Itis the view given by Victorinus, the venerable bishop 
and martyr under Diocletian; and, after him, by both Primasius and 
Ambrosius Aubertus :'° the ancient gloss on Apoc. ix. 14, of reocepas 
avepec, instead of reecepuc ayyedvc, mentioned by Griesbach, as extant 


§ “T reminded him of Heinrichs’ caution against confounding the two quaternions 
of ange ery both the caution and the reasons on which the propriety of it is 
Sounded : ‘ Suat ille (qu. illi?) nature bone, he (qu. hi?) maligne; ilis que locus 
prorsus diversus @ nostro assignatur.”—British Magazine, p. 422. 

* Compare Prov. xxx. 4. and Ps. cxxxv. 7. 7 Apoc. vii. 2, 3, 

* Compare Acts, xx. 22: “ Behold I bound (dedenevog) in (or by) the Spirit 
unto Jerusalem ;” and Rom. vii. 2: “ The wife is bound (édedera:) by the law to 
her husband so long as he liveth ;” also 1 Cor. vii. 27, 39, to the same effect. ‘The 
ref posers is, however, by many construed as meaning, constrained in his own 
spirit. 

- See Job, i., and Ps. lxxviii. 49: “ He cast upon them the fierceness of his anger, 
ke., by sending evil angels (Sept. ayysAx¢ wovnoec) among them.” Which adjective, 
however, some learned expositors prefer to understand, of the evil caused by them, 
rather than of their own evil nature. 


 T have noticed this in the first and third sections of my Sketch of the History 
of Apocalyptic Interpretation, 
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in a certain codex of the middle age, being the memorial probably of 
this ancient impression on the minds of some of the early fathers, As to 
the particular place of restraint ascribed to the four angels of the Sixth 
‘Trumpet, Mr. Arnold is aware that I cite in the Horm the case of the 
plague inflicted on Israel by angelic agency, after David’s numbering 
of the people,'! in proof that where the plague is stayed there in Seri 
tural phrase the angelic agency inflicting it may be said to be i a 
inferring, consequently, that if the four angels of Apoe. vii. were the 
agencies employed generally in the judgments of the Trumpets, then 
the place figured at the Sixth Trumpet-blast as that where the angels 
had been last stopped and remained bound, ought to be the place 
where the preceding, or Fifth Trumpet-plague, might have been stayed 
and bound. ‘That which is the very case, in my view of the pro- 
phecy. And certainly the coincidence on this point, between the Apo- 
calyptic expression and historic fact, and the circumstance that, 
whereas the former says, “ Loose the four angels that are bound by the 
great River Euphrates,” the latter states that it was at Bagdad by the 
Euphrates that the Saracenic woe was stayed and bound,—and yet 
further, that it was from this same Bagdad by the Euphrates that the 
new Turkish woe was, as it were, commissioned and let loose on 
Christendom,—I say this double coincidence does seem to me to be 
very remarkable ; and in itself no trifling evidence in favour of the 
correctness, both of Victorinus’ view of the identity of the two qua- 
ternions of angels that have been spoken of, and of Mede’s and my 
own view as to the Saracenic woe being that which they were destined 
to inflict under the Fifth ‘'rumpet, and the Turkish under the Sixth. 
2. The second subject of Mr, Arnold’s criticism is my explanation 
of the @wpaxa¢ of the horsemen in the vision, and the colours of red, 
yellow, and blue, ascribed to them; which I expound, after Daubeny 
and others, of those selfsame colours that have always, even down to 
modern times, been so striking and so picturesque, in the Turkish 
array. And | must confess it much surprises me that my critic 
should have objected to this, as if aliene from the genius and habits of 
‘inspired Hebrew poetry ;” indeed so aliene as absolutely to give 
him pain, and make him break into tones of lament and sadness at the 
thing being even mooted for discussion :!? when he had seen in the 
Hore a direct reference both to Ezekiel’s description of Aholah’s As- 
syrian lovers, “ horsemen riding up on horses clothed with blue, captains 
and rulers,”! in illustration of its being the habit of inspired Hebrew 
try to sketch‘ such things in its living pictures; and moreover, to 
the later Apocalyptic sketch of the woman impersonating Rome, who 
was depicted, whether after the imperial or the papal living type, as 
clothed with purple and scarlet. “ But who,” adds Mr. Arnold, 
“would call a breastplate with a scarlet mantle thrown over it, @ 
scarlet breastplate” 2? And who, he might as fitly have asked, would 


1! 2 Sam. xxiv. 15, 16, &e.; 1 Chron. xxi, 15, 16, &e. * 

12 It is indeed sad work to discuss this 7'urks’ dresses question, in reference to 
inspired Hebrew poetry...... This /iteral fulfilment......is set down, alas! in our 
national family Bible.”—British Magazine, p. 423. ; 

13 Ezek, xxiii, 6. Apoe, xvii. 4, 
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call tyrants with purple thrown over them purple tyrants? Which 
latter question would, however, have been stopped ere uttered, by his 
recollections of classic poetry." But indeed it seems to me very pos- 
sible that these selfsame covering mantles of the Turkish horsemen 
may have been themselves the @wpaxec meant in the Apocalyptic 
vision ; for in St, John’s own time we find the word thus used by the 
best writers, for the vestments covering the thorax.'® Such are the 
objections by which Mr. Arnold considers himself to have * exposed 
in all its inconsistency and absurdity,” the solution of the above-men- 
tioned particular in the vision given, after many other expositors, by 
myself, and, as he adds, “ by our national family Bible; meaning, I 
resume, that published by the Christian Knowledge Society. Has 
succeeded, let me ask, in proving it to be in any measure, either 
inconsistent or absurd 7 3 
Next comes up for his criticism and his objections, my explanation 
of the fire, smoke, and sulphur, that seemed to issue from the horses’ 
mouths in the vision; which I expound, after Mede and other inter- 
preters, to be symbolic of the artillery to which, as a principal instru- 
mentality, both modern and earlier historians refer the capture of 
Constantinople by the ‘Turks, and consequent destruction of the Greek 
empire, ‘And the heads of horses were as the heads of lions, and 
out of their mouths issued fire, and smoke, and sulphur. By these. 
three was the third part of the men killed; by the fire, and by the 
smoke, and by the sulphur, which issued out of their mouths.” On 
this, observes Mr. Arnold, “* We have here three destructive agencies, 
emphatically distinguished as separate agencies. It is first stated | 
generally that the third of men was destroyed by these three ; and 
then, to prevent, as it were, a mistake, the three are again separately 
enumerated, each with its own article, by the fire, and by the smoke, 
and by the brimstone.” Mr. Arnold is anxious, as we have seen, that 
the Apocalyptic language should be regarded and explained as “ in- 
spired Hebrew poetry.” And I therefore cannot act more in accord- 
ance with his wishes and his judgment than by referring, on the point 
here mooted by him, to the use of similar constructions of language in 
the writings ofthe Old Testament. ‘Take, then, the example in Levit. 
xiv. 52. I read there: “ And he shall cleanse the house with the 
blood of the bird, and with the running water, and with the living 
bird, and with the cedar wood, and with hyssop, and with the scar- 
let.”"!7 According to the rule laid down by my critic against me, all 
these ought to be separate and distinct agencies of purification. But 
what, in fact, was the case? That the blood of the bird killed was to 
be received in, and mixed with, the running water, and then the cedar 
wood, hyssop, and scarlet, together dipped in it, and the mingled blood 
and water sprinkled by them on the house; all uniting together to 


“ Purpurei metuunt tyranni.”—Horace. 

© So, for example, Juvenal, in his Sat. v. 143, “ Viridem thoraca jubebit Ad- 
ferri.” Also Suetonius, in Aug. 82: “ Hieme quaternis chm pingui toga tanicis, 
et subucula, et thorace laneo ;” of Augustus’ winter clothing. In my pamphlet 
of reply, I mentioned, the in Herodotus. 

" The article will be found in the Hebrew as in the English. 
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constitute one single act of purification. ‘l'ake another example from 
Gen. xix. 24; which I adduce, though otherwise less appropriate than 
the former one, because two of the selfsame instrumentalities of de- 
struction are specified, as in the case under discussion. “Then the 
Lord rained upon Sodom and on Gomorrah brimstone (or sulphur) 
- and fire from the Lord out of heaven; and he overthrew those cities, 

&e.” Was the fire here spoken of one agency of destruction, the sui- 
~~ another ; the first altogether separate and distinct from the second ? 

yy no means, “ Quum duo nomina substantiva, vel synonyma vel 
diverse significationis, conjungantur, eorum alteram vicem adjectivi 
cum emphasi sustinet: ut hic, ‘ H¢ pluit sulphur et ignem ;’ id est, 
ignem sulphureum.” So Robertson, in his Clavis Pentateuchi, ad loc. ; 
and I observe that Rosenmiller compares Gen. iii. 16, “1 will greatly 
multiply thy sorrow and thy conception ;” in the sense of thy sorrow 
in, or as connected with, thy conception, Mr. Arnold advances yet 
another argument against my solution—viz., that it is “ the balls of lead 
propelled by means of an explosive power, of which brimstone is in- 
deed one ingredient,” that are the real instruments of destruction in 
the modern artillery ; while “ the fire and smoke, by which the explo- 
sion is accompanied, are both perfectly innocuous.” But are they indeed, 
if considered causal/y, innocuous? It is curious to contrast Chalcon- 
dylas’ notice of the invention of gunpowder and cannon, and of the 
Othman Turks’ use of them against his country and people, with this 
statement of Mr. Arnold’s; “ Omnis potentia in tgnem, ut causam, 
referenda est."'* And on the question, whether an intermediate causal 
agency may not properly have the final effect predicted of it, let us 
refer again to examples in the Hebrew Scriptures for information. We 
there read David’s prayer, Ps, li.: “ Purge me with hyssop, and I 
shall be clean.’’ Was, then, the hyssop by itself in any wise of puri- 
fying efficacy? Its only efficacy consisted in applying the blood of 
purification, Again, to cite another example, we read in Daniel, 
ix. 27, of the abomination making desolate; and by our Lord’s own 
comment on the phrase,'® we are led to explain it of the idol-standards 
that accompanied the Roman army which besieged and destroyed 
Jerusalem. Were these standards, then, the actual instruments of 
Jerusalem’s destruction? ‘They were but, we know, that destroying 
army’s innocuous, though significant and necessary accompaniment.” 
As to the propriety of the Apocalyptic symbol, in depicting the fire, 
smoke, and sulphur, as issuing from the horses’ mouths, if intended to 
figure, so as I construe it, the fire, smoke, and sulphur 4iterally com- 
bined in the discharges from the Turkish artillery against Greek 
Christendom, it may, perhaps, be well to suggest in illustration that 
well-known and awful in Isaiah, xxx. 27, 33, where, with 
reference to the fire and sulphur literally destined to be employed in 
the final judgment on this our earth, (for, I suppose, it will be allowed 


1s | borrow from the Latin translation, which, in the edition I have seen, is pub- 
lished separately. 

1° Compare Matt. xxiv. 15, and Luke, xxi, 20. 

2 I need hardly suggest the frequency of a similar mode of parlance in classic 
authors, both ancient and modern. 
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that there is this reference,) they are depicted by an anthropopathic 
figure, as procecding from the Almighty’s mouth, and kindled by his 
reath.”! 

I have now gone through Mr. Arnold’s objections on this head ; 
objections, on the strength of which he is pleased to designate this 
particular, also, of my solution, as “ not only very unsatisfactory, but 
absolutely absurd :” and my appeal is, as before, to the intelligent and 
candid reader, whether Mr. Arnold has been successful in proving its 
absurdity at al/. 1 must not pass on without adding, that he has here 
further favoured us with a detached fragment and specimen of his own 
counter view of the Apocalyptic symbol; a favour the more to be 
prized as it is so rare. “The smoke,” he remarks, “as itself one of 
the rpece Anya, must be a thick pestilential vapour emitted by the 
avenging monsters.’ But must,as 1 have had occasion to observe 
before more than once in this controversy, is a word often used some- 
what rashly and inconsiderately by Mr. Arnold. Will he have the 
goodness to mention where in sacred Scripture the word xazvos, or its 
Hebrew equivalent, is used per se to signify a destructive pestilential 
vapour, Even the example from Ovid, (and how, with his sensitive- 
ness about treating the Apocalypse otherwise than as inspired Hebrew 
poetry, could he resort to such an illustration?) even this example of 
the brazen-footed bulls of Colchos seems ill to support him; as it was 
not from anything pestilential in the bulls’ breath, but from the heat of 
the fiery blast, that the surrounding herbage is fabled to have been 
dried up and withered.2* Moreover, by the exegetic law that he has 
laid down for himself and others, he is bound to explain the sulphur, - 
as well as the smoke and fire, as separately and by itself a distinct 
agency of destruction. But how such an acting of the pure sulphur, 
whether explained literally or figuratively ? I cannot but think that, if 
he will be so good as to favour us with his explanation of this particular 
of the symbol, and also of the “avenging monsters” themselves, of 
whose description it constitutes a part, Mr. Arnold will find that he 
has involved himself in difficulties, of which the solution will not be 
easy.*5 

i. We now come to the horse-tai/s. “Tor the horses’ power is in 
their mouth and in their tails:*4 for their tales were like unto serpents, 
having heads; and with these adueo, they do injury or injustice.” 


21 “ Behold, the name of the Lord cometh from far, burning with his anger: his 
lips are full of indignation, and his tongue as a devouring fire......For Tophet is 
ordained of old ; yea, for the king it is prepared; the pile thereof is fire and much 
wood; the breath of the Lord, Tike a stream of brimstone, doth kindle it.” I 
presume Mr. Arnold will not differ from me in supposing an ultimate reference to 
the great conflagration and judgment. Comipare, too, Ps. xviii. 9: “ There went 
out a smoke in his presence, and a consuming fire out of his mouth.” 

"= « 'Tactmque vaporibus herbe Arent.” 

* Mr. Arnold says, that “ my solution contains no explanation of the agreement 
between the fire, smoke, and brimstone, and the (== nigri- 
cantes or ferrugineos), Qewdec.” He has overlooked my remark in the Hore (vol. i. 
p. 476, 2nd Ed.) that these adjectives significative of colour seem to have been’ 
chosen with reference to the wvp, karvoc and Oso, so prominent in the symbol, 
as symbols were frequently borrowed from anything remarkable in the living type. 

** So the MSS, of best authority. 
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On the “have,” and the “ associated with,” I do not wish to enter 
further ; save and except to protest against Mr. Arnold’s assertion, as 
quite unwarranted, that I “ must know that .the question, whether we 
are, or are not, associated with the things we have, was never mooted, 
and is entirely irrelevant.” I neither did know it, nor know it now. 
It seemed to me, and still seems, to have been very much the hinge 
on which his irony about that part of my interpretation turned. And, 
as unthinking readers are often caught by burlesque and irony, I 
thought it both fair and right to shape my reply ina form of burlesque 
in return. But let that pass. As an almost universal rule, the less of 
burlesque that is introduced into controversy about sacred subjects the 
better. And, as I remain fully persuaded of the propriety and truth 
of my solution of this part of the Apocalyptic symbol, let me endeavour 
to propose and support it in a manner which I almost hope will con- 
vince Mr. Arnold himself, that it is not so liable as he has supposed to 
objection. 

The horses, then, in the symbol, fad tails; and these horse-tails, 
ending, as they did, in serpent-like heads, (for such seems evidently to 
have been the nature of the heads,) presented to the view a serpent- 
like appearance. Agreed thus far, we are also agreed, it would ap- 
pear, in the opinion that there must have been some pointed intent 
and meaning in so singular a part of the symbol. But, if so, what 
the meaning and the force, according to Mr. Arnold? His reference 
to the real or fabulous Amphisbeena (itself singularly inappropriate, 
as it seems to me, even for that purpose)?® was only suggested, he 
himself now tells us, “as an illustration of a head placed at the end 
of the tail.” But he further suggests, after Heinrichs and Ewald, that 
these serpent-like heads at the end of the tail emitted fire, smoke, and 
brimstone, as well as the lion-like heads in front ; in order thus both to 
add to the terribleness of the symbol, and to shew in what manner the 
serpent-like tails took their part (as he asserts it is directly stated that 
they did) in the destruction of the third part of men, On which let 
me observe that his assertion on this point seems to be grounded on a 
mis-reading of the sacred record. For, instead of “the death of the 
third part of men by the fire, smoke, and brimstone, being connected 
with the statement about the tails being like serpents by the con- 
junction for,” so, as Mr. Arnold asserts, there is an intervening clause, 
headed by the same conjunction, between the one clause and the 
other.27 Moreover there seems in that same record an express dis- 
tinction between the effect of the lion-like heads as killing, and the 


23 See the quotation from his pamphlet given by Mr. Arnold, British Magazine, 

424, 
% 26 Because it is no other part whatsoever of the symbol but the horse-tails that is 
noted as presenting a snake-like appearance; and, consequently, all that was snake- 
like was, as a snake, with but one head. It is easy to see how the horse-tails, if at 
all convolved, as we often see them in real life, in serpentine folds, and with a 
snake’s head at the end, would present the ap ce described. 

27 “ By these three (or three plagues) was the third part of men killed, by the 
fire, and by the smoke, and by the sulphur, which issued out of their mouths. For 
their power is in their mouth and in their tails. For their tails. were like unto ser 
pents having heads; and with these (adicso) they do injury.” 
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serpent-like tails as doing injury or injustice. As to the idea of the tails 
emitting fire, brimstone, and smoke, it exists wholly and only in the 
| imagination of the expositors; and, in the absence of any express 
ral scriptural declaration on the subject, it appeate to me that we are 
7 bound to suppose the intended mode of the symbolic serpent-heads, 
: which were appended to the horse-tails doing injury, to have been the 
oe same as that in which serpent-heads in real life do injury—namely, 
2 by their bite and the venom discharged with it. Thus Mr. Arnold's : 
suggestions seem in no way to help us to any rational explanation of 
the purport of this very remarkable particular in the Apocalyptic 
2 symbol, Nor dolI know any view of the symbol which offers it, 
oe except that which I advocate; which view, as the reader knows, sup- 
a poses the horse-tails in the vision to have prefigured the horse-tail 
_ standards of the Turkish Pashaws, and so the Pashaws themselves ; 
j who, following, in course, after the overthrow of the Greek empire, 
: oppressed, and with venom, like as of poisoned serpents, embittered 
the lives of the subjected Greek provincials. The only question is, 
whether this explanation be admissible, as that which is accordant 
with the analogy of other scriptural symbolic imagery, or not. 

The reader will have observed, that all which my solution requires 
to be allowed me is, that to the body of an animal symbolizing a 
nation, there may properly be appended the badge of some ruling 
magistracy of that nation, in sign of the magistrates themselves; and 
further, that to this badge there may be appended, in addition, some 
emblem indicative both of the personality attached in the divine idea 
to the badge spoken of, and also of the character of them to whom it 
should belong. And to show that I am warranted in requiring this, 
there is nothing more needed, I believe, than that I refer to two 
scriptural examples for authority, and in illustration. My first ex- 
ample is from Ezekiel, xix. 10, &c. We have there a figure of Judah 
and its ruling magistrates borrowed from the vegetable world. «Thy 
mother is like a vine planted by the waters; and she had strong rods, 
for the sceptres of them that bear rule: but she was plucked up in 
fury ; and her strong rods were broken.” Here the vine that had 
strong rods was a symbol of the Jewish nation; and the strong rods, 
which were a part of the vine, (as much as the horse-tails of the 
horses,) designated the sceptres, or magisterial badges, of them that 
bare rule, and so the rulers themselves. Respecting the character of 
these rulers, however, and their official rule, no intimation was to be 
given ; and therefore the addition of no further emblem was there 
required, My second example is from Dan. vii. We there read of a 
little horn rising among other horns from out of the head of the fourth 
symbolic beast, with eyes as the eyes of a man. Now the beast itself 
depicted, as we know, the body of the fourth and last great ruling 
mundane empire ; and the horn, from being a common symbol in the 
sacred writings for ruling power and strength,> was taken to signify 
the king himself to whom that power would attach: while further, to 
express the character of this king, in other words, of Antichrist, there 


2 See Gesenius on the Hebrew word. 
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were added eyes, as the eyes of a man, at the extremity of the horn, 
in signification either of Antichrist’s craft, or of his pretensions to a 
universal episcopate. Surely, with the exception that the emblem 
in Daniel appeared in front of the body of the symbolic animal, in 
the Apocalyptic passage under discussion behind, the parallelism be- 
tween the two is obvious, and quite sufficient to justify my interpre- 
tation as one not unaccordant with the analogy of Scripture, 

But this, says my critic, further, “is such a riddle-making style of 
dealing with the prophetic Scriptures as deadens all sense of meanness 


and incongruity, even in men of cultivated minds.” It is not the first 


or second time that Mr. Arnold has thus pointed his satire against the 
riddle-making, as he is pleased to call it, or riddle-solving in the Hore. 
Thus, in the present letter, with reference to the allusion sup by 
me, in the prophecy, to the Turkish dress: “ This literal (!) fulfilment 
of what such a fulfilment would turn into an inspired conundrum ;:” 
and again, in an earlier letter,2® with reference to my supposition of an 
allusion to Nerva’s Cretan extraction, in explanation of the bow in the 
hand of the rider of the white horse: “It is a conundrum unintel- 
ligible for any but the genealogist.” I have thus been led to reflect 
what it is precisely that he means by such remarks, and what the view 
he takes, and would require to be taken, of prophecy and its dark 
sayings; but | have reflected in vain. Mr, Arnold does not surely 
mean to deny that it was intended there should be riddles or enigmas 
in prophecy ; (I will not use his word conundrums ;)*® enigmas such 
as the fulfilment alone would or could explain, What, to take 
a case or two in unsymbolic prophecy, of Elisha’s prediction to the 
nobleman in Samaria, “Thou shalt see the plenty with thine eyes, 
but shalt not eat thereof”?3! What of Ezekiel’s saying about 
Zedekiah, “ I will bring him to Babylon, yet shall he not see it, though 
he shall die there” ?32. They were riddles only to be explained in the 
fulfilment. And so, too, to take a case of prophetic symbol—how 
was the full propriety of the symbol of a he-goat to designate the 
Macedonian empire discoverable, until that very symbol had been 
stamped, and known to be stamped, on Macedonian courage 7°* Nay, 
if we turn to Mr. Arnold’s own view of the present prophecy, what 
does it present to us, in whole andin part, but an immense enigma, 
only to be resolved, if he suppose its solution to be ever intended, by 
some extraordinary facts and phenomena yet future—viz., the enigma 
of “ Avenging monsters,” that are to kill men by smoke, in the sense 
of pestilential vapour, and also by sulphur, and also by fire, each as 


2° See British Magazine for March, 1846, p. 332. 

* “Conundrum, A low jest, a quibble, a mean conceit, a cant word.” So Johnson. 
Let me take this occasion of assuring Mr, Arnold that I am most perfectly inno- 
cent of any such intention as he ascribes to me, (British Magazine, p. 426,) “of 
affixing the nickname of a triumvirate on him in conjunction with two others,” asa 
word that has “ an unpleasant association attached to it.” Iam not aware that there 
is any more unpleasant association attached to the word triumvirate, than to the 
word quatuorvirate, or decemvirate, or any other virate; or that there is anything 
whatsoever of the nature of a nickname in the term. sie 

31 2 Kings, vii. 2, 17. 3? Ezek. xii. 17: 2 Kings xxv. 7. 


%3 See Dan. viii. 5. I have given an engraving of a coin of this kind in the Hore. 
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a distinct separate agency ; and, in order to this, to make their dis- 
charges from the tails as well as from the heads!*4_ In truth it seems 
to me, judging from prophecies which all allow to have been fulfilled, 
that not only while a prediction remains unfulfilled, but even after its 
meaning on all main points may have been made clear by the accom- 
plishment, there may still be expected to remain in it certain minor 
details, that which will continue to present somewhat of difficulty and 
of enigma to the accurate investigator. 

I have now, as I hope and believe, vindicated my solution of the 
Sixth Trumpet, on every point on which Mr. Arnold has assailed it ; 
having shown that there is nothing unaccordant with the analogy and 
right view of Scripture prophecy, either in supposing such enigmas as 
I have supposed in the rediétion, or in the principle and mode of my 
solution of those enigmas; whether that of the Four Angels bound 
by the Euphrates, or of the colours of the @wpaxec of the symbolic 
horsemen thence issuing, or of the fire, smoke, and sulphur emitted 
from the horses’ mouths, or of the horse-tails that had heads like ser- 
pents, and did injury. And if on all these points, thus legitimately 
interpreted, the prophetic symbol has been shown, as I believe it has 
been in the Hore, to have had its fulfilment and counterpart in the 
Turkish armies that destroyed the Greek empire, and, moreover, that 
the long period from the epoch of the Turkman’s first issuing as the 
Caliph’s lieutenant from the Euphrates to that of his taking Constan- 
tinople, and therewith destroying the Greek empire, was withia a few 
days the same with that most singularly expressed Apocalyptic period of 
“an hour, day, month, and year,” construed on the year-day principle, 
at the end of which, as it would seem, the symbolic horsemen of the 
prophecy were destined to destroy the third part of men.*—I say, if 
on all these very various and most characteristic particulars there has 
been demonstrated a complete coincidence between the prophecy and 
the Turkish history, then, in conclusion, I have only to make my ap- 
peal to common sense, (just as I have done before iu reference to the 
Seals and the Fifth Trumpet,) whether such coincidence should be 
ascribed to chance, or to design. 

am, Sir, yours, &c. EK. B. Evtiorr. 


P.S.—I wait Mr. Arnold’s promised second letter respecting the 
Paulikians, before replying to him on that subject. 


* The reader will remember it is the person who advocates this view of the 
symbol that speaks of the one I advocate as indicating a deadness “to all sense of 
meanness and incongruity.” (The italics are Mr. Arnold’s.) 

% Ob THY WpaVv Kat Kat Kat EVtaUToOY 
iva To avOpwrwy. I take the in the same sense of at 
the end of as in the two passages that involve chronological periods in Dan. x1.: 
pov, yywoorrat mayra ravra’ where I give the usual punctuation: 2. 
dropevwy Kat Hptpat wevTe. I never can 
believe the sense of this singular clause to be, so as some expositors explain it, 
“ prepared at any hour, any day, any month, any year, to kill,” &c., or “ prepared at 
that very hour and day,” &c. 

The prophetic period, calculated on the year-day principle, is 396 years, 104 days. 
The historical period from the Turk first issuing from Bagdad as the Caliphs 
Lieutenant to the capture of Constantinople, is 396 years, 130 days. 
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MR. CLOSE’S SERMONS ON THE SECOND ADVENT. 


Str,—It is very instructive to notice how commonly persons fall into 
gross errors—perhaps absurdities would not be too strong a term—in 
the arguments which they use in endeavouring to set aside the literal 
meaning of Holy Scripture. The use of erroneous arguments in 
support of a system is not, I admit, sufficient evidence against it; for 
many a wrong and silly argument is used in defence of truth by an 
unskilful advocate. But there does seem a sort of fatality attending 
the allegorical or figurative interpretation of the Bible, which leads 
all who adopt it, inevitably as it were, into some palpable mistakes ; 
which should serve as beacons to warn others against approaching so 
dangerous a shore. Mr. Arnold, in the last number of your Magazine, 
has given some curious illustrations of this from the Horee Apocalypticee. 
May I ask for a little room in your pages to point out an instance of 
it which occurs in a work published by the Rev. F. Close, entitled, 
“The Catholic Doctrine of the Second Advent.” I have not read 
all the sermons of which it is com » but in the second of them 
there occurs this singular passage, intended as a subsidiary argument 
to set aside the notion—which Holy Scripture seems to strongly en- 
courage—that the risen saints shall reign with Christ a thousand years 
on earth :— 

« All that we read of this glorious resurrection-body of God's saints 
militates against an earthly reign, and the millennial state as held by 
those whose system I am NA opposing. ‘They believe that the 
pious dead, universally quickened, will rise and reign with Christ in 
their bodies on this earth one thousand years. Here indeed it is not 
foolish to ask—‘ With what bodies do they come?’ Are they flesh 
or spirit? are they those in which they died, or are they glorified 
bodies? If the latter—as they undoubtedly are—then St. Paul says 
they are ¢ not flesh and blood ’—‘ now this I say, brethren, that flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.’ (1 Cor. xv. 50. 
How then can they live on the earth? They are no longer ‘of the 
earth, earthy ’—they are no longer fitted for earth! And how can 
Christ in his present glorified body live again onthe earth? He lived 
on the earth forty days after his resurrection, and before his body was 
changed, then he was flesh and blood, and not spirit. ‘Handle me 
and see,’ said he, ‘for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me 
have.’ (Luke, xxiv. 39.) But having now ‘a glorious body,’ will he 
again take human flesh, again descend and humble himself, abdicate 
the heavenly throne of universal sway to wear a Jewish crown, and 
reign on Mount Zion and at Jerusalem? ‘This is indeed ‘to bring 
Christ down again ’—to confound earth aud heaven—things terrestrial 
and things spiritual. No, every description of the resurrection-body 
of the saints of God points to a state of glorious existence incompatible 
with this earthly frame of things :—a new world—new heavens and 
a new earth, adapted to the new state of existence—are in store, in- 
comparably more glorious than this poor world which is doomed to 
the flames, out of which it is never said in Scripture to be recovered,” 
—pp. 53, 54, 
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There are here in the short space of a page and a half several plain 
mistakes—to call them by no stronger a name. 

Ist. It is asserted that as the saints will rise with spiritual bodies, 
they will be unfit to reign on earth ; and the argument used to support 
the assertion is this, that they who have natural bodies are unfit for 
the kingdom of heaven, and consequently they whose bodies are 
spiritual are unfit to reign with Christ on the earth. But surely this 
is very false logic ; for our being qualified, or made meet, for a certain 
condition does not necessarily disqualify us for another, else it might 
be argued that if we become holy we are unfit to live in this world, 
because we are, by becoming holy, made meet for the better world to 
come. But independent of the manifest inconclusiveness of such 
reasoning, we cannot but feel that it is very rash, when the Scripture 
expressly says that the saints shall reign on earth after they are risen, 
to argue from the nature of a spiritual body that this is impossible or 
unlikely, when we really know but very little what the nature of 
such a body is. 

2nd. The author, however, when he asserted that the saints would 
be unfit to live on earth after they rose from the dead, recollected that 
our Lord lived on the earth forty days after his resurrection ; but, in 
order to get rid of the difficulty which this opposed to his theory, he 
does not scruple to assert that our Lord’s body was not changed at his 
resurrection, But where did Mr. Close learn this doctrine? Not, 
surely, from the Scripture ; for the Scripture is totally silent respecting 
any change having taken place in the body of our Redeemer subse- 
quent to his resurrection ; and though it does not distinctly assert when 
it took place, yet it appears plainly to imply that it took place then. 
For is not our Lord said to be “the first fruits of them that slept,” 
and “ the first begotten of the dead ?” and if so, how can we suppose 
that a greater glory will attend the resurrection of his people than at- 
tended his? The sacred first fruits are surely not inferior to the sub- 
sequent ingatherings—the prototype less glorious than those who are 
to be made like to Him ; and if they have any hope that they, though 
sown in weakness, will be raised in power—though sown in dishonour, 
will be raised in glory—though sown natural bodies, will be raised 
spiritual bodies ; it is because a like change has passed upon him by 
his resurrection from the dead, and their hope is to be “planted 
together in the likeness of his resurrection.” Mr. Close, however, it 
should be observed, cites Holy Scriptvre in support of the opposite 
opinion. He brings forward the words of the apostle—“ Flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God ”—and places them beside 
the words of our Lord to his disciples after his resurrection : * Handle 
nie and see, for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have ;” 
in order to show that our Lord was still possessed of that kind of body 
which was unfit for the kingdom of God, and consequently that it must 
have been changed at some subsequent period. But surely the 
apostle’s words quoted above do not ocd that no form of human 
flesh is fit for an inheritance of the kingdom of heaven; but, as Scott 
very reasonably expounds them, that “ the human body in its present 
form and gross manner of subsistence, and with its present animal 
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wants, propensities, and infirmities, cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God, or partake of its pure and refined pleasures ;” and to say that 
our Lord’s body was such after its resurrection is begging the whole 
question, 

3rd. But Mr. Close has fallen into what may be termed a serious 
anti-protestant error in this argument. The title of his book is “ The 
Catholic Doctrine of the Second Advent,” but certainly this particular 
argument, which he uses in defence of the system, might more pro- 
perly be called a Roman-catholic doctrine; and, however undeniable 
is his zeal against Popery, he is here taking the side of the Romanists 
against our great Protestant Reformers. In the controversy which 
Bishop Gardiner held with Archbishop Cranmer on the subject of tran- 
substantiation, it will be found that Gardiner adopts the very same 
notion which Mr, Close here does, of our Lord's glorified body not being 
flesh and blood ; in order to avoid the charge of “ grossness,” which the 
Reformers brought againt the Romanists, in their conceptions of the 
nature of the Lord’s Supper—and Cranmer repudiates the notion 
as heretical: “If you deny Christ to be so in heaven, I have so plain 
and manifest Scripture against you, that I will take you for no Christian 
man, except you revoke that error: for sure I am that Christ’s natural 
body hath such a grossness.”* And again, “ Yet shall he come with 
such a body as he hath since his resurrection, absolute and perfect in 
all parts. . . . . like as we shall all appear before him at the same 
last day, with this same flesh in substance that we now have.” “I 
wondered all this while that you were so ready to grant that Christ is 
but after a spiritual manner in heaven . .. yet some carnal thing and 
grossness he hath in him, for he hath flesh and bones, which spirits 
lack.” 

The Romanists were driven to adopt many false arguments in en- 
deavouring to support the erroneous doctrines of their church ; but it 
is curious and instructive to find Mr. Close symbolizing with them in 
one particular, and adopting an opinion which had been denounced as 
heretical by our Reformers, because he thought he saw in it some 
support to his view of the millennium. Mr. Close no doubt had not 
noticed these and similar passages in the writings of the promoters of 
the Reformation ; but he ought to have been aware, at least, that there 


was a sentence in our own Book of Common Prayer of the same im- — 


port, and that when he asserted that our Lord has not the same body 
now in heaven as he had when he rose from the dead—not a body of 
Hesh of blood—he was contradicting a positive statement of the church 


on the subject, made for the purpose of protesting against the doctrine | 


of transubstantiation, in the declaration after the communion service— 
namely, that the natural body and blood of Christ are in heaven, and not 
here, Mr. Close little thought what company he was keeping, when 
he was using this argument to support his spiritual interpretation of 
Scripture ; but the bad habit of allegorizing the Word of God will be 
sure to bring us into society with some whose companionship will be 
no credit to us. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, G. B. 


* Cranmer on the Lord’s Supper, p. 140. 
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“ON THE INTERPRETATION OF REVELATION, vi. 12—17. 


Rev. Ser,—In the letter of Nullius, in your number for last March, 
the following passage occurs :— 

_ By Dr. Todd, indeed, and others, it has been thought that the 
engines of divine judgment here enumerated [i.e. in Rev. vi.] are 
identical with those by which our divine Lord informs us that his 
second advent will be ushered in; and they see, accordingly, in the 
imagery of the passage, precisely a pictorial representation of the 
subject of his prophecy. ‘To my own mind this parallel is very fan- 
ciful: it is certainly imperfect. Of Beasts of the Earth, for instance, 
our divine Lord says nothing, while he enumerates ‘ earthquakes,’ of 
which there is no mention in this seal.” 

The opinion of Dr. Todd, and those who think with him upon this 
point, so far from seeming to me to be fanciful, appears to be the 
necessary conclusion to which sober common sense must inevitably 
come, on comparing the prophecy of our Lord in Matt. xxiv. with 
that in Rev. vi. 

I presume it will now be generally granted, (whatever reference 
some may suppose. to be made, in Matt. xxiv. and in the corresponding 
chapters in St. Mark and St. Luke, to the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Romans as typical of greater events yet to come,) that the chief 
subject which our Lord had in view in that prophecy was his second 
advent, and the circumstances therewith connected. | 

That the same awful period is referred to in Rev. vi., I do not see, 
as Mr. Maitland has well observed, how “any unbiassed reader— 
nay, I may venture to say, any reader who is not devoted to some 
system of chronological interpretation—can doubt.’’* For though, 
as he further remarks, some writers have supposed this passage “to 
predict the setting up of Christianity on the ruins of Paganism under 
Constantine, and others” have imagined it “to predict the setiing up 
of Atheism on the ruins of Christianity, at the French revolution,” surely 
the expression, “The great day of the wrath of the Lamb,” (espe- 
cially when taken in connexion with other circumstances,) must put | 
it out of all question to every candid and unprejudiced mind, that it 
is to the second coming of our Lord that the prophecy relates. 

This, therefore, being assumed as indisputable, we find, on com- 
paring the two prophecies together, that in Matt. xxiv. 29, the very 
same signs are mentioned as immediately preceding the coming of the 
Son of Man in the clouds of heaven, as are described in Rev. vi. 12, 13, 
as ushering in the great day of the wrath of the Lamb. 

The expression, “ a fitt/e season,” which occurs in the description of 
the Fifth Seal, and which manifestly alludes to the great tribulation 
of the 1260 days, shows that this period is closely connected with the 
one already spoken of. ‘The martyrs of former times are represented 
as “saying, How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge 
and avenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth?,...and it 


* An Attempt to elucidate the Prophecies concerning Antichrist. By S. Kh. 
Maitland. Pp. 21, 22. 
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was said to them that they should rest yet for a little season, until 

their fellow-servants also and their brethren, that should be killed as 

they were, should be fulfilled,” i. e., in the times of the Man of Sin, 

“whom the Lord shall consume with the spirit of hismouth, and shall 

_ destroy with the brightness of his coming.” (2 Thess, ii, 8), ‘Then 
the martyrs will obtain their reward. 


Precisely in the parallel place in Matt. xxiv. we find mention made | 


of the “ great tribulation, such as was not since the beginning of the 
world to this time, no, nor ever shall be; of which it is further said, 
that “ except those days should be shortened, there should no flesh be 
saved; but,” it is added, “for the elect’s sake, those days shall be 
shortened.” his exactly agrees with the assurance concerning the 
little season in Rev. vi. 11; and it is further stated in Matt. xxiv. 29, 
that “ immediately after the tribulation of those days shall the sun be 
darkened,” &c., 7. e., the judgments of the Sixth Seal will begin. 

This little season of the martyrdom of the saints in the times of 
Antichrist begins to be described by our Lord in Matt. xxiv. 9. * Then 
shall they deliver you up to be afflicted, and shall kill you,” &c. ; and 
immediately before these words occurs the following passage—* Ye 
shall hear of wars and rumours of wars: .... for nation shall rise 
against nation, and kingdom against kingdom: and there shall be 
famines, and pestilences, and earthquakes in divers places. All these 
are the beginning of sorrows.” (verses 6, 7, 8.) 

Now, when in the corresponding part of Rev. vi. we find emble- 
matic descriptions of war, famine, and pestilence, how any one can 
regard it fanciful to think that these descriptions are (to use Nullius’s 
expression) “ a pictorial representation” of the wars, famines, and pes- 
tilences foretold in our Lord’s prophecy, appears to me quite unac- 
countable. On the contrary, the plainest dictates of common sense 
and of sound logic, seem absolutely to require us to regard the two 
parallel passages us referring to the same events. Moreover, this com- 
parison of the two prophecies in question will, I think, mee i con- 
vince every unbiassed person of the utter groundlessness of all schemes 
of interpretation which make the Apocalypse a symbolical detail of 
events reaching from the first to the second advent of our Saviour. 
The Sixth Seal records the fearful signs which indicate the actual 
coming of the great day of his wrath. ‘he fifth foretels the last, most 
dreadful persecution of his saints as taking place during a Jittle season, 


before it, immediately after which our Lord tells us the signs of the ' 


Sixth Seal will commence. The Second, Third and Fourth Seals 
relate the judgments which His own prophecy narrates, as the begin- 
nings of the severer sorrows that are soon to follow. The First Seal 
. deseribes our Lord himself in the character of a kingly conqueror, (as 
he is described in Psalm xlv., and in the final conflict in Rev. xix.,) as 
coming forth, by the judgments that are afterwards described, to de- 
stroy them that destroy the earth, and to “take to him his great 
power, and to reign.” (Rev. xi. 17,18.) Clearly, therefore, the whole 
refers to the period of the second advent, and, by necessary conse- 
quence, the same is true of the remainder of the book. 

There is, of course, no accounting for what may or may not appear 
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fanciful to persons of different casts of mind, But that any one should 
regard it fanciful to suppose that the Second, Third and Fourth Seals 
of Rev. vi. relate to the wars, famines, and pestilences spoken of in 
Matt. xxiv., while he does not think it fanciful to suppose the two 
witnesses of Rev. xi. to mean the tribes of Judah and Benjamin ; “ the 
third part,” in Rev, viii., to allude to a division of the earth into “ the 
Jews, the Gentiles, and the Church of God ;” the locusts of Rev. ix., 
to signify “ spiritual Nazarites ;” the 7000 slain in the earthquake of 
Rev. xi. 13, to be the antitype of the 7000 in Israel who had not 
bowed the knee to Baal in the time of Ahab ; and, while allowing 
that by the twelve tribes of Israel, in Rev. vii., the literal nation of 
the Jews is intended, to hold that by the 144,000 sealed out of them 
is meant the Church of the present Gentile dispensation, is certainly 
the strangest and most curious phenomenon that I have ever met with 
even in speculations concerning the Apocalypse. 

Nullius objects that the parallel between Rev. vi. and Matt. xxiv. 
is imperfect, because our Lord says nothing of beasts of the earth, 
which are named in Rev. vi. 8, while he does predict earthquakes, 
“of which there is no mention in this Seal ;” i. e., as 1 presume he 
means, in the Fourth Seal. 

I do not see that this forms any valid objection against the conclu- 
sion that the two prophecies relate to the same subjects and period, 
For, is it not repeatedly the case, that in prophecies in different parts 
of Scripture that relate to the same time and events, one prophet sup- 
plies some circumstances that are omitted by another, and no one 
prophet details every special particular. 

Nullius then refers to Ezekiel, xiv. 21, in terms which seem to 
imply that he supposes the passage not to have been noticed by any 
other commentator, except Mr. Elliott, in connexion with the subject 
before us. 

I have seen it frequently noticed before by commentators who take 
the same view of Rey. vi. which has been given above; and such a 
view of that chapter seems precisely to correspond with what Ezekiel 
says concerning Gou’s four sore judgments, since it is believed, on this 
hypothesis, to predict the last judgments which God will inflict on a 
wicked world which will then have filled up the measure of its 
iniquities. 

I have lately met with the following passage in Vitringa’s Commen- 
tary on Isaiah, lxiii. 7, sqq., which maintains the same idea concern- 
ing the gathering of a first-fruits out of the Jewish nation a short time 
shoe to the final conversion and restoration of that people, which 

r. Todd and others correctly, in my opinion, believe to be foretold 
in Rey. vii.—* Quis pericopam legens non clare videat orationem pro- 
phetee usque ad finem cap. lxiv. versari in eodem argumento? Ergo 
recte statiusse ac supposuisse videor, orationem hanc convenire in Pri- 
mitias Judeorum, qui in ipsis initiis liberationis ecclesiee ab hostibus 
suis in fine temporum conversi, cereteris hac confessione et prece sint 
preeituri, et pro ipsis Divinam impetraturi gratiam,.” (Vol. ii. p. 858.) 

I hope Mr. Arnold, in the course of his controversy with Mr, Elliott, 
intends to investigate and reply to what Mr, Elliott has written concern- 
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ing the grounds on which the year-day scheme is founded. ‘To mea 
great portion of what he cites as his authorities from early writers, seems 
nothing at all to the point; and his professed refutation of Mr. Mait- 
land’s arguments contains some of the most singularly inconclusive 
reasoning that I have ever met with. Yet such things pass with many 
readers as unanswerable if they remain unanswered. Mr. Arnold 
seems peculiarly competent to do justice to the subject—and this ap- 
pears to me to be the main point to which attention requires to be paid 
in the controversy in which he is engaged. If the foundation of the 
year-day scheme be, as I am convinced it is, utterly unsound, no 
scheme of figurative interpretation built on it, however plausible, is 
worth consideration. This, therefore, is the first point which requires 
to be thoroughly sifted and settled, and I think few persons who have 
candidly considered Mr. Maitland’s arguments, and compared them 
with the replies of his antagonists, will have any doubt as to the cor- 
rectness of his conclusions, Yet as many readers do not take the 
trouble to examine both sides of a question, and Mr. Arnold has this 
controversy in hand, he would do good service by probing the matter 
to the bottom. 
I remain, Rey, Sir, very respectfully yours, 


M.N. D, 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Letters to M. Gondon, Author of “ Mouvement Religieux en Angleterre,” 
‘* Conversion de Soivante Ministres Anglicans,” &c., on the Destructive 
Character of the Church of Rome, both in Religion and Policy. By Chr. 
Wordsworth, D.D.; Canon of Westminster. London: Rivingtons, 8vo, 


pp. 334. 
(Continued from p. 587.) 


TuHeRE are other points in this little volume which one would have 
wished to notice ; among others, the just and sensible remarks which 
Dr. Wordsworth makes on Origen, and the allegorical system of in- 
terpretation. But it would not be right to conclude this notice of his 
work without saying, that, ina few places which we have observed, 
he does not appear to have used sufficient care in examining the 
meaning of the authorities he has appealed to in proof of his positions. 
It is unpleasant to be obliged to point out any inadvertencies of this 
nature, but the Roman-catholic controversy is one which requires so 
much care and caution in the handling, and it is so serious a respon- 
sibility to give a general recommendation of any book on such a sub- 
ject, that one is compelled by a sense of duty to call an author's atten- 
tion to inaccuracies which not only weaken the force of his argument, 
but which, as they are sure to be discovered by the opposite party, are 
equally certain, when detected, to produce a most injurious reaction, 

Without descending to anything like minute criticisms, there are 
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two or three passages in his second letter which, we cannot but think, 
Dr. Wordsworth will see require reconsideration. 

The first is one in which he has misunderstood a passage in Bellar- 
mine, which we have frequently seen quoted in the Roman-catholic 
controversy, but never without regret. In the course of his observa- 
tions on Mr. Newman's Essay on Development, Dr. Wordsworth 
argues in the following manner :— 

“ Conscience, says he, is to be obeyed, however ill informed it may 
be; ‘the Papal See has in all cases a claim on our obedience :’ 
hence, then, our Conscience is to resolve itself into the Pope’s will ; 
and however ill-informed it may be in doing so, yet it is our Con- 
science, and it is to be obeyed, that is, we are to pay blind obedi- 
ence to the dictates of the Pope; and though ‘he should command 
what is extreme or inexpedient,’ this ‘ obedience will subserve our 
growth in illumination and sanctity.’ This is the initial point from 
which your Roman doctors go backwards to the destruct’on of the law 
of conscience and of right reason, by which that law is to be dis- 
covered and applied. Thus, for example, Cardinal Bellarmine says, 
‘If the Pope should so far err as to command vices and to prohibit 
virtues, the Church would be bound to believe that vices are good 
and virtues are evil; unless she will sin against her conscience.’ 
(p. 60.) And in a note he quotes the original : « Bellarmin. de Pontif. 
iv.c. 5. Si autem Papa erraret pracipiendo vitia vel prohibendo 
virtutes, teneretur Ecclesia credere vitia esse bona et virtutes malas, 
nisi vellet contra conscientiam peccare.” 

But if Bellarmine really believed (as Dr. Wordsworth seems to 
think) that the Pope could command vices and forbid virtues, what 
possible reason could he have for using the word “erraret.” Accord- 
ing to his belief the Pope was infallible, and could not err in rebus 
necessariis. Consequently, if he supposed it possible for the Pope to 
command vices and forbid virtues, he must also suppose such a possi- 
bility to be in some way or other reconcileable with his infallibility, and 
that he would noé err in doing so. As Dr. Wordsworth understands the 
passage, Bellarmine is made to represent that doctrine which he con- 
sidered to be the turning point in Christianity, in the most preposter- 
ous and offensive manner, and that, for no imaginable purpose, except 
to point out the duty of the Church in the event of something happen- 
ing, which he believed, and which he is actually proving, to be im- 
possible. 

The simple fact is, that what is here stated as Bellarmine’s own 
opinion, is not his opinion at all; but that which Bellarmine is stating 
as an absurdity to which he has driven an ideal opponent. The pro- 
position which he is undertaking to prove, is not, as Dr. Wordsworth 
supposes, the duty of the Church in case of the Pope’ $s erring in a cer- 
tain way, but the impossibility of his erring in such a way at all. His 
proposition is: “ Non solum in decretis fidei errare non potest sum- 
mus Pontifex, sed neque in preceptis morum, que toti Ecclesia pre- 
scribuntur, et qui in rebus necessariis ad salutem, vel in iis que per 
se bona, vel mala sunt, versantur.” And the argument. which leads 
to his using the words which have been so strangely misunderstood, 
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is in substance this: “ If you maintain that a Pope may err in the pro- 
hibition or injunction of things good or bad in their own nature, you 
must maintain that the Church is liable to err even in matters of 
Jaith. For the catholic faith teaches that every virtue is good and 
every’ vice bad: and, consequently, if the Pope could err by com- 
manding what is vicious, or prohibiting what is virtuous, then the 
Church would be reduced to this difficulty : she must either believe 
what is really vicious to be virtuous, and what is virtuous to be 
viclous,—and so err in the faith; or else, she must sin against her 
conscience by knowingly doing what was wrong, or omitting to do 
what was right: and the consequence, on either supposition, would 
be, that the Church would cease to be holy, contrary to one of the 
articles of the Apostles’ Creed.” This mistake is so important, and the 
perpetuating it is so injurious to the cause and character of our 
Church, that we print Bellarmine’s argument entire in the note, as a 
bare reading of it is sufficient to show that his meaning has been 
totally misrepresented.* 

Another passage which Dr. Wordsworth has most unaccountably 
misunderstood, is one he has quoted from the Constitutions of the 
Jesuits. Having referred to some of the well-known expressions 
which the founder of the Jesuits has used to teach the members of 
his order the degree of corpse-like obedience he required them tu pay 
to their superior, Dr. Wordsworth says :— 


** And, as if this was not enough, it is expressly said, that the Superior may 
bind the members of the Society to commit mortal sin, ‘in case it shall be 
very conducive to the good of an individual, or of the whole. And in this case 
it is commanded, that the person bound to Sin should feel love and desire of 
all perfection, instead of any fear of offence.’ ” 


And, in a note, he refers to the Constitutions, Pars. vi. ¢. 5, and 
quotes a part of it, which we need not transcribe here, (as we shall 
quote the whole presently,) but merely observe that Dr. Wordsworth 
states in this note, that ‘*the Constitutions are not to bind to mortal 
sin, Nist Superior id in Nomine Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, vel in 
virtute Obedientiw, juberet, &c.”. The same meaning has been as- 
cribed to this Constitution in an edition published in 1838, with an 
English translation; and the latter part of the chapter, both in the 


* “ Probatur jam propositio; et Primo, quod non a Papa errare in praceptis 
morum ad salutem necessariorum: quia tunc tota Ecclesia graviter lederetur, et 
erraret in rebus necessariis, quod est contra promissionem Domini. Joan. 16. Cum 
venerit ille Spiritus veritatis, docebit vés omnem veritatem. Quod intelligitur (ut 
minimum) de veritate necessaria ad salutem. Srcunpo, quia Deus tunc deesset Ec- 
clesie sux in necessariis, quando quidem pracipit illi, ut sequatur Pontificem, et 
Pontificem permittit errare in necessariis. At certé si Deus nulli rei deest in ne- 
cessariis, quanto minus Ecclesia sue? Quod autem non possit Pontifex errare in 
moribus per se bonis, vel malis, probatur. Nam tune Ecclesia non posset vere dici 
sancta, ut in Symbolo Apostolorum vocatur. Nam sancta dicitur potissimim ob 
sanctam professionem, ut alibi ostendimus ; quia minimum legem, et professionem 
sanctam profitetur, qua nibil docet falsum, nibil precipit malum, Skcunpo, quia 
tune necessario erraret etiam circa fidem. Nam fides Catholica docet, omnem vir- 
tutem esse bonam, omne vitium esse malum: si autem Papa erraret pracipiendo 
vitia, vel prohibendo virtutes, teneretur Ecclesia credere vitia esse bona, et virtutes 
malas, nisi vellet contra conscientiam peccare.”—-De Rom, Pont, Lib, iv. cap. v. 
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original and the translation, (from the words Nisi Superior,) is printed 
in capitals—which in truth would seem scarcely needed to give em- 
phasis to such a passage, if it meant anything like what the translator 
and Dr. Wordsworth have supposed. 

Surely, one would have thought any person of Dr. Wordsworth’s 
abilities and information, must have seen at a glance the impossibility 
of a man so shrewd as the author of the Constitutions, supposing the 
case of a superior commanding a member of the society to commit 
mortal sin in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. The truth is, that 
the whole meaning and intention of the chapter has been utterly mis- 
understood. The title of the chapter is, “Quod Constitutiones 
peccati obligationem non inducunt,’’ which does not mean, as the 
English translator imagined, “ that the Constitutions involve no obli- 
gation to commit sin,”—or anything like it: but it means, that the 
Constitutions do not create such an obligation as to make a breach or 
neglect of them asin. In accordance with the whole spirit of his in- 
stitution, it is the command of the superior which the founder makes 
it sinful to disobey ; and the spirit in which he wishes the society to 
conform to his Constitutions, is not the spirit of fear, which would 
result from feeling that every word of their rule was binding under pain 
of incurring the guilt of mortal or venial sin, but the more free and 
generous spirit of love and a desire of universal perfection. For this 
purpose the chapter provides that (always excepting the expressed 
vow of obedience to the Pope for the time being, and the three other 
essential vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience) no constitutions, 
declarations, or rule of living, can induce such an obligation as makes 
obedience to them binding under pain of mortal or venial sin, unless 
in any particular instance the superior should command the obser- 
vance of any of them, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, or in 
virtue of obedience. And this he has the discretionary power to do 
in certain cases. 

The following is the whole chapter referred to :— 


“ Quod Constitutiones peccati obligationem non inducunt. 
V. 


“Cum exoptet Societas universas suas Constitutiones, Declarationes, ac 
vivendi ordinem, omnino juxta nostrum Institutum, nihil ullé in re declinando, 
observari ; optet etiam nihilominus suos omnes securos esse, vel certe adju- 
vari, ne in laqueum ullius peccati, quod ex vi Constitutionum hujusmodi aut 
ordinationum proveniat, incidant, visum est nobis in Domino, excepto expresso 
Voto, quo Societas Summo Pontifici, pro tempore existenti, tenetur, ac tribus 
aliis essentialibus Paupertatis, Castitatis & obedientiz, nullas Constitutiones, 
Declarationes, vel ordinem ullum vivendi, posse obligationem ad peccatum 
mortale vel veniale inducere ; nisi Superior ea In Nomine Domini Nostri Jesu 
Christi, vel In virtute Obedientie juberet : quod in rebus, vel personis illis, in 
quibus judicabitur, quod ad particulare uniuscujusque, vel ad universale bonum 
multdm conveniet, fieri poterit: & loco timoris offense, succedat amor & 
desiderium omnis perfectionis ; & ut major gloria & laus Christi Creatoris, ac 
Domini Nostri consequatur.’’* 


* We quote from the Antwerp Edition of 1635, Superioram Permissu. 
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The phrases here used, obligatio ad peccatum and obligatio peccati, 
are equivalent to obligatio sub pena peccati. It is easy to multiply ex- 
amples from the Constitutions and Declarations. Thus, in the Ex- 
amen Generale, on the interrogation of candidates, “ Obligatio vera 
dicendi in examine, ad peccatum esse debet.” (Cap. iii. § 1, Declar.) 
In the chapter, De aucturitate vel providentia ; quam Societas habere 
debet erga Prepositum Generalem, “ Quarta est, quod si quis urgeret 
(licet cum non obligando sub pena peccati) ut dignitatem aliquam ad- 
mitteret, in qua Preepositi officium necessario relingandum esset, non 
posset sine consensu societatis eam admittere.” (Pars ix. Cap. iv. § 5), 
where the Declaration says: “ nec Societas approbabit, si Pontifex pre- 
cepto,—guod ad peccatum obliget, non compelleret.”’ And in the fol- 
lowing chapter, “ Si ageretur de dignitate, quam ut plurimum pati 
non potest Preepositi officium, si non compulerit talis Obedientia 
Summi Pontificis, que ad peccatum obligure posset,”* &c. (Pars ix. 
Cap. v. § 6), where the Declaration has “ nisi Obedientia Sedis Apos- 
tolicee intercederet, que Preepositum, vel Societatem (ut dictum est) 
ad peccatum obliget, nisi res ad effectum perducatur.”’ Again, in re- 
quiring a vow from the professed, not to seek, or take prelacies, &c., 
‘‘ Promittant etiam Deo ac Domino Nostro ad nullam etiam extra so- 
cietatem prelationem, vel dignitatem obtinendam se quidquam acturos : 
nec ad sui electionem ad hujusmodi munus, quoad eyus fieri poterit, 
consensum prestituros ; si ejus Obedientia, qui sub pena peccati potest 
precipere, eos non compulerit.” (Pars x. § 6.) And on this the vow 
itself is formed. ‘* Promitto preeterea, nunquam me curaturum, pre- 
tensurumve extra Societatem prelationem aliquam vel dignitatem ; 
nec consensurum in mei electionem, quantum in me fuerit, nisi coac- 
tum Obedientia ejus, qui mihi praecipere potest sub pana peccati.” 
(Formula votorum, p. 367.) . 

We should not think of multiplying these proofs of what seems so 
very obvious, had the mistake been sanctioned by a less respectable 
writer than Dr. Wordsworth, and did it not seem so very important to 
guard the Church against the injury which is sure to arise from 
charges against Romanism or Jesuitism, which are founded ona mis- 
apprehension of the meaning of authorities. 

There is another passage in these letters to M. Gondon, to which it 
is necessary to refer, and which we shall give in Dr. Wordsworth’s 
own words, 


“The following document is a public and an authoritative one ; it has even 
taken its place among the ‘ Symbolical Books’ of the Church of Rome, and 
I cite it from one of the most recent editions of the dogmatical Collectionst 
of that Church. You will see from it to what awful conclusions the Papal 
principle of Implicit Faith leads, and to which it hus actually led; and after 
having perused it, you will, I think, be induced to inquire whether the Papacy 
does not claim ‘ dominion over your Faith,’ and whether it be not liable to the 


* Even the English translation referred to above renders this “ unless such obe- 
dience to the Pope, as is compulsive under the penalty of sin, oblige him, &e. 

+ Libri Symbolici Ecclesia {Romano-] Catholice, editia Streitwolf (a Roman 
Catholic), Gotting. 1838, Toma, ii, p. 343. 
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wo denounced by our blessed Lord upon those who ‘ make the Word of God of 
none effect by their traditions ;’ and ‘teach for doctrines the commandments of 
men ;’ whether it does not come under the sentence of condemnation uttered 
by the Apostle, ‘Though an angel from heaven preach any other Gospel unto 
you than that we have preached unto you, let him be accursed.’ Let me also 
be permitted to ask hte whether in submitting to such a system as this, you 
are not disobeying the Divine will; whether, if I may so speak, in tying up 
your own Reason and Conscience in the Napkin of the Pope’s will, and bury- 
ing it in the ground, you are not incurring the judgment which will be pro- 
nounced on the unprofitable servant at the great day. 

“ But to proceed to our citation. It is from the 

** Confessio Romano-Catholica in Hungaria Evangelicis publicé prascripta et 

ita; i. e. from the Roman-catholic Confession publicly prescribed and 
propounded to Protestants in Hungary on their reception into Communion 
with Rome. 

‘¢ | quote from it the following articles :— 

*** 1, We confess that we have been brought from heresy to the Roman- 
catholic faith by the diligence and aid of Fathers of the Society of Jesus. 

“*I1, We confess that the Pope of Rome is Head of the Church, and can- 
not err. 

“*III. We confess and are certain that the Pope of Rome is Vicar of 
Christ, and has plenary power of remitting and retaining Sins according to his 
will, and of thrusting men down into hell (in infernum detrudendi). 

“*IV, We confess that whatever new thing the Pope of Rome may have 
instituted (quicquid Papa instituerit novi), whether it be in Scripture or out of 
Scripture, is true, divine, and salvific ; and therefore ought to be regarded as of 
higher value by lay people than the precepts of the living God (ideoque a laicis 
majoris westimari debere Dei Vivi preceptis). 

““*V, We confess that the Most Holy Pontiff ought to be honoured by all 
with divine honour (honorari divino honore), with more prostration than what 
is due to Christ Himself. 


* * 
«XI. We confess that the Pope has the power of altering Scripture, or 
increasing and diminishing it, according to his Will. 
*«*XXI. We confess that Holy Scripture is imperfect, and a dead letter, until 
it is explained by the Supreme Pontiff, and permitted by him to be read by lay 
people.’ ” 


Dr. Wordsworth has not given the whole of this confession, and 
some of the parts he has omitted we shall transcribe, because they 


appear necessary in order to qualify the reader for forming a correct 
judgment of the character of the document. 


“TX. We confess that every priest is much greater than the mother of God, 
the blessed Virgin Mary, who has only once brought forth Christ, and brings 
him forth no more. But the Roman Priest, not only when he wishes, but 
whensoever he wishes, offers and makes Christ, nay he also eats him whom 
he has created. 

“XVII. We confess, that Mary, the blessed Virgin, is worthy of greater 
honour from Angels and men than Christ himself, the Son of God. 

* XVIII. We confess, that the blessed Virgin Mary is the queen of heaven, 
and reigns along with her son, for whom her son is bound to do all things at 
her pleasure. 

‘XXII. We confess, that one mass of a Roman Priest is more useful than 
a hundred sermons of the Evangelicals and more...... We swear also, while 
one drop of blood remains in our body, we will persecute that accursed evan- 
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gelical doctrine by every means, privily and openly, violently and fraudulently, 
by word and deed, we the sword." * 

Now really, before venturing to cite such extravagance and ab- 
surdity as this, as a public and authoritative document, one would. like 
to know a little more about it, and to have some certainty by whom 
it was authorized and published—when, where, with what sanction, 
and under what circumstances it first appeared. All the information 
that can be found in the work from which Dr. Wordsworth has made 
his extracts, is contained in the following passage ( Zom.i. p. li. prole- 
gom.): “ Quarta, [se. fidei professio] cujus auctor quidem et @tas non 
sutis certv constant in Hungaria circa annum 1673, per patres socie- 
tatis Jesu composita esse videtur. Seva hee formula, a professione 
fidei Tridentine admodum aliena, Evangelicis ad Ecclesiam Romanam 
revertentibus illic primum prescripta, dein per ipsam Germaniam dila- 


tata est. ‘Textum ejus ex libro Friderici Mohnike supra laudato, p. 88. — 


sqq. repetivimus.” Mohnike’s work we have not yet seen, but it would 
require very satisfactory evidence, indeed, to satisfy one that such a 
performance (whose author and age are uncertain) can be a genuine 
and authentic document: and if such evidence can be produced, it 
ought to be laid before the public. Meantime we cannot avoid 
thinking that ifthe Jesuits ever did draw up, and publish, and enforce 
such an extraordinary document as a profession of faith, they have 
less of caution and discretion than the world has been accustomed to 
give them credit for. 


The Great Civil War of the Times of Charles I. and Cromwell. By the Rev. 
Richard Cattermole, B.D. With Twenty-nine highly finished Engravings 
from Drawings, by George Cattermole, Esq. Fisher and Son. 4to, pp. 279. 

TuE drawings in this volume would render it an attractive book even 

if the text of the narrative had nothing to recommend it. But it is 

due to Mr. Richard Cattermole to express the pleasure he has given 
us, by the soundness of his views on the political and religious ques- 
tions and characters of a period of which few people think with can- 
dour and moderation, and of those who do regard it without party 
prejudice, a still smaller party have the courage to express their 
opinions. Several of the drawings are very pleasing compositions, and 
the whole volume is so unexceptionable, that one is willing to overlook 
an occasional oversight. But to notice one which has struck us: the 
engraving of “ Strafford’s Farewell’’ is not only wanting in historical 


* IX. Confitemur, unumquemque Sacerdotem multo majorem esse Deipara, B. 
Virgine Maria, que semel solum peperit Christum, nec amplius parit. rdos 
autem Romanus non solum, dum vult, sed et quandocumque vult, offert et facit 
Christum, imo et creatum absumit. ] 

XVII. Confitemur, Mariam Beatam Virginem, majore honore dignam ab Angelis 
et hominibus, ipso Christo, Filio Dei. ; ie 

XVIII. Confitemur, Beatam Virginem Mariam esse Reginam Celi, simulque 
cum filio regnare, cui filium omnia ad voluntatera ejus facere debere. 

XXII. Confitemur, unam Missam Sacerdotis Romani utiliorem esse centum et 
pluribus concionibus Evangelicorum. ... . Juramus etiam donec una gutta san- 
guinis in corporenostro exstiterit, doctrinam maledictam evangelicam, nos omnimodo, 
clam et aperte, violenter et fraudulenter, verbo et facto persecuturos, ense quoque 
non excluso, 
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accuracy, but is contradicted by the text of the narrative on the 
opposite page. Archbishop Laud was in his prison when Strafford was 
going to execution, and it was from the window of his chamber he gave 
hislast blessing to his illustrious friend. Strafford was attended and 
accompanied to the scaffold by Archbishop Usher. The account 
which Archbishop Laud has himself given of this memorable inter- 
view needs no painter to impress it more vividly on the imagination. 
“ His lordship being to suffer on the Wednesday morning, did upon 
Tuesday in the afternoon desire the Lord Primate of Armagh, then 
with him, to come to me, and desire me that I would not fail to be in 
my chamber window, at the open casement, the next morning, when 
he was to pass by it as he went to execution; that though he might 
not speak with me, yet he might see me, and take his last leave of 
me. I sent him word I would, and did so. And the next morning 
as he passed by, he turned towards me, and took the solemnest leave 
that 1 think was ever by any at distance taken one of another ; and this 
in sight of the Earl of Newport, then Lord Constable of the Tower, 
the Lord Primate of Armagh, the Earl of Cleveland, the Lieutenant 
of the Tower, and divers other knights and gentlemen of worth.” 


The Two City Apprentices, or Industry and Idleness exemplified ; a London 
History. By the Rev. T, B. Murray, M.A., London: Rivingtons. 12mo, 


p. 48. 

Golden Sayings of the Wise King ; being a Selection from the Book of Proverbs 
on the Conduct of Life, with Metrical Illustrations. By the Rev. T. B. 
Murray, M.A. Printed for the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 12mo, pp. 72. 


An Alphabet of Emblems. By the Rev. T. B. Murray, M.A. London: 
Rivingtons. 12mo, pp. 72. 


TueEseE little books of Mr. Murray’s should have been sooner intro- 
duced and recommended to our younger friends, to whom they will 
be safe and acceptable presents. They are illustrated with pretty 
woodcuts. The first in the list contains copies of Hogarth’s well- 
known series of engravings to illustrate the career of Industry and 
Idleness. London, and London apprentices and masters, are altered 
since Hogarth sketched those scenes. But the moral remains: and 
industry, and probity, and good principles still find their reward in 
the confidence and gratitude of the London merchant, and we trust 
the day may never come when they will not. 


Handel's Messiah, in Vocal Score, with a separate Accompaniment for the Organ 
or Pianoforte. Arranged by Vincent Novello. Part I. to VIII. 

Haydn's Oratorio, the Creation, in Vocal Score, with a separate Accompaniment 
for the Organ or Pianoforte. Arranged by Vincent Novello. Part I. to V. 


THEsE editions are not more recommended by their cheapness, than 
by their great beauty as specimens of musical printing. We are no 
advocates for the sacred words of the Messiah being sung for amuse- 
ment, either in public or private ; but for the student, the immortal 
work of Handel is invaluable, and indeed indispensable ; and to place 
it in so complete a form within the reach of so many, is likely to have 
a considerable effect in improving the public taste. ; 
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Berlin, between March 4 and April 14, 1845. Translated from the German 
by Charles H. Cottrell, Esq., M.A. London: Petheram. 1846, 


WE attach but little value to the monastic traditions which profess to | a 
point out the sacred places in the scenes of the Scripture narrative. , 
But surely the ignorance and credulity of the most superstitious and 
illiterate monk that ever existed are not more pitiable than the eclectic 
folly, which attributes a certain degree of historic value to the Word t 
of God, and at the same time labours to explain away the miracles 
which constitute its essence. This tour, which the translator has dedi- 
cated to Chevalier Bunsen_ as the “fellow labourer” with Professor Lep- 2 
sius, in his Egyptian researches, contains some curious specimens of bh 
what may be done in this way. If the Mosaic history be not a fable, the ‘| 
Israelites were supplied by a succession of miracles with food and water — | 
in their passage through the wilderness, But, according to Professor | of 
Lepsius, there need be no miracle in the matter. Moses knew the country _ nial | 
well, and so he led the people to a place where he knew there was a tia 
plentiful stream of water to be found, abundance of quails, and manna ‘2 
to be gathered from the trees. A specimen or two of this sort of treat- < 
ment of the Scriptures it will be worth while to transcribe. Having : 
given his readers to understand that, in looking out for the situation 
of Mount Sinai, he was guided by the consideration that “ mere space 

could not be an object of primary importance in making choice of an 
encampment,’ and that “ the most essential point’ “ must have been 
to provide food and water,” he says,— 


A Tour from Thebes to the Peninsula of Sinai, by Professor R. Lepsius, of 


** This struck me even before I left the convent, and led me to form great 
expectations from the Serbél and Wadi Firdn, the only spot in the Peninsula 
where the existence of a former city and episcopal residence implied that there 
were better means of obtaining the necessaries of life. At the present day, 
all the Arabs talk of it, whenever anything is said of springs, palm-trees, and 4 
manna. My eyes, however, were completely opened when | saw this oasis in ie 
the desert, and traversed it with continually increasing astonishment. E/ ay 
gennain fel Wadi Firdn, ‘the gardens in Wadi Firan,’ is the specific name of | 
the spot; Derb Firan, ‘the road to Firan,’ the track which leads to it, from 
the north and south, just as they talk of Derb Sues, Derb Akaba. No place 
in the whole Peniusula, as all the Arabs assert, is to be compared in the re- 


motest degree with Firdén, in point of abundance of water and’fertility. I ; 
have already attempted to show that the unusually rich vegetation of this t 
district is explainable by the general quality of the soil. It was only now that | 

I felt the full importance of the command of the Lord on Horeb, the Mount a 

of God, addressed to the great and wise leader of the children of Israel, when | 


He bade him to bring them into the wilderness, and do sacrifice to Him.— a 

Exod, iii. 12. 
“ Moses had been acquainted with the Peninsula from his youth; he knew 

how much, and how little, nourishment it offered for a large multitude with 

their flocks ; hence he felt, very naturally, considerable anxiety at the idea of 4 

undertaking the great work to which he was called ; he knew the nature of the “E 

population, which could not then be greater, hardly so great, as now—that it ; 

consisted only of nomade shepherds, from whom he had no resistance to ap- 

prehend—he was also acquainted with the Mount of God, Horeb; he knew 

the fertile oasis in the Wadi Firdn at its foot, for he had driven the sheep of 

Jethro thither, and there had received his call. He knew that this was the 

only spot calculated to offer them a place of refuge, until the time arrived for 
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proceeding into Canaan. He must also have known that it was the only spot 
which bad been long occupied and possessed by the tribes of the Peninsula ; 
that it was the dwelling of the Amalekites, and that he certainly might estab- 
lish the people in the country, from one end of it to the other, without mo- 
lestation, because it was naked and bare, and that the possession of it was not 
worth contesting. On this very account, however, it would have been of no 
use to him whatever, unless he could deprive the Amalekites of the fertile and 
well-watered district of Firan. | 

“‘ For these reasons the main efforts of a man like Moses, who was a man 
of wisdom, and acquainted with the country, were directed to this point. This 
is obvious, from the very nature and necessity of the case, which here must be 
allowed to posses all the cogency of the strictest diplomatic proof, by any one 
who carefully considers the Mosaic narrative in its historical truth and en- 
tirety, and who explains it in reference to the connexions of the locality which 
have existed from the very earliest times.” —pp. 37—40. 


But is it not evident, from the account that Moses himself has given, 
that he had no choice in the matter; that he was guided and directed 
by a miraculous cloud, when and where to go and to stop:—and 
that, in fact, the places to which he was directed to bring the Israel- 
ites, so far from being noted for abundance of food and water, were 
destitute of both ;—that the want and destitution were designed by the 
Almighty as trials of their faith, and that the supplies, when they 
were supplied, were given by a miracle obvious to the senses of the 
people? Another curious example of this sort of absurdity, is the ac- 


count Professor Lepsius gives of his notions respecting the site of 
Marah. 


‘The salt spring of Howdrais now generally considered the ancient Marah, 
and so Robinson thinks. This seems to me utterly improbable. According 
to Robinson's account, the Arabs universally held it to be the saltest and 
worst of all those salt springs; and so little notice is taken of it, that it was 
never once mentioned by the Arabs to Niebuhr, nor seemingly to Pococke 
either, but became known only through Burckhardt. Besides this, it is not 
situated in a Wadi, so that the cattle could not find any fodder. It is remark- 
able, indeed, for nothing but its bad water; and there was no reason whatever, 
therefore, why it should have been dignified by the name of a station in old 
times. On the other hand, four or five miles further on, was the broad Wadi 
Ghardndel, which ‘lies lower, and is better supplied with bushes and shrubs,’ 
than any one of those which Robinson had met with hitherto. The Arabs 
found ‘ running water’ in it, which ‘in general was quite as salt as that of the 
former springs, although somewhat less disagreeable than that of Howara.’ It 
is still a ‘principal watering-place of the Arabs,’ and there can be no doubt, 
therefore, that it was so in the time of the Israelites. It is no wonder, then, 
that it obtained pre-eminently the name of Marah, ‘the bitter well,’ as the 
Arabs, up to this day, usually make use of the word Murr, ‘ bitter,’ to express 
the salt, or rather brackish, nitrous taste of the water. Could Moses, who 
was acquainted with the country, have been ignorant of all this? or could he 
have disregarded it in the difficult task he had undertaken, of attempting to 
satisfy the wants of the people? Would he have selected the much more 
insignificant spring of Howara, merely because it was the saltest, in order to 
make the miracle of sweetening it appear the greater? This would be a pitiful 
attempt at explanation, against which Robinson also protests, with great dig- 
nity and truth, in another passage. If the Israelites had exhausted the stock 
of water they brought from Ain Misa, they would certainly have been more 
thankful to Moses for sweetening the copious stream at Ghardndel than the 
scanty one of Llowara. The means which he adopted of making the bitter 
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water drinkable, by throwing into it a piece of wood, or the peel or fruit of 
some tree or shrub, which must have been abundant in those valleys, is cer- 
tainly no longer known; but yet it might perhaps be discovered again, if at- 
tempts were made on the spot. I brought away with me various specimens 
of the most common sorts of wood, out of the upper valleys, it is true, but as 
yet have had no opportunity of testing their efficacy."—pp. 43—45. 


This would be simply ridiculous, if the unhappy writer had been 
dealing with any other document than the Word of God. One more 


quotation will suffice. It is that which refers to the manna and the 
quails. 


“‘ Now it was in the wilderness of Sin that the Lord sent the quails and 
manna for the people to eat. I have already mentioned the vast number of 
desert fowls, which are still so remarkable at the present day. They naturally 
frequented principally the most fertile valleys; and the manna is likewise 


found only in the well-watered valleys of the primitive mountains, especially, - 


and now almost exclusively, in the Wadi Firdn and the adjoining part of the 
Wadi e’ Schech, The Arabs say that it is found in one or two more distant 
places, and assert that it is not produced in the other valleys, although tarfa- 
bushes are met with almost everywhere. In dry seasons it frequently fails, 
even in the Wadi Firdn, though this is not the proper occasion for saying 
more upon this remarkable tree-honey, which still appears in the wilderness of 
Arabia as the most wonderful food of the country. The season for it is in 
May and June, a little before the dates are ripe, the precise time of year when 
the Israelites arrived there. In wet seasons it then trickles down in incredible 
quantities from the tarfa-bushes on to the sand, where it is eagerly picked up 
both by man and beast. It is renewed fresh every morning, but melts in the 
heat of the sun at noon; as we read in Exodus xvi. 21, ‘And when the sun 
waxed hot, it melted.’ I was highly gratified on first discovering, contrary to 
my expectation, after a careful canal in a twig of tarfa on the convent moun- 
tain of Hererat, a few glistening pearls of manna, and when the Arabs assured 
me that it was manna, although the season for it had not arrived. On looking 
further, I found several more white and yellow drops in rich strings, and, on 
many of them, the little worms mentioned in Exodus, so that I was able to 
collect several little twigs full of manna, which | put into a bottle and brought 
away. It is, in fact, inconceivable to me, how so circumspect a man as Ko- 


binson could for a moment doubt that this is the old manna of the Israelites, — 


which the Arabs to this day call men, and suppose that their manna was 
something very different, and sent expressly for them from heaven. If his 
objection was only as to the quantity, and certainly there may not perhaps be 
sufficient to feed such a multitude, which he did not see very well how to ac- 
count for, he must, upon the same grounds, suppose that there were many 
more quails, and a much more ample supply of water, than at the present 
day, because the sustenance of such an immense multitude as they were, espe- 


cially in the desert of Arabia, seems inexplicable by any reasoning we can 
offer on the subject.” —pp. 66—68. 


So, of course, as there are vast numbers of quails to be found in 
these most fertile valleys, that is quite sufficient to account for the 
enormous quantity of quails which the Israelites did no¢ find in a most 
fertile valley, but which God himself gave them in a wilderness so 
desvlate, that they expected to have died of hunger, and which were 
brought “ from the sea” by a supernatural wind, and left in heaps two 
cubits high all roundtheirencampment. And as for the manna: what 
the Israelites gathered was not found on bushes, but on the ground ; 
lying on the face of the wilderness, like hoar frost on the ground. 
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And if Dr. Robinson is sneered at because he was simple enough to 
suppose that the manna given to the Israelites was sent to them from 
heaven, it is at the sacred narrative the sneer is really offered. ‘ Be- 
hold, I will rain bread from heaven for you,’ ought to be a conclusive 
authority to any one who considers the history anything better than 
an imposture. But how extraordinary is the absurdity of such criti- 
cism. This tree-honey, our professor was told by the Arabs, “ is 
found in one or two more distant places,” and “is not produced in 
the other valleys :” and yet it is inconceivable to him how any one 
could for a moment doubt that this is the old manna of the Israelites, 
although one of the most remarkable facts connected with the old 
manna is, that during the whole of their progress for forty years, the 
Israelites found it on the ground every morning for six days in the 
week, wherever they went ; and even after they had crossed the Jordan 
and entered the promised land, it did not cease until “the morrow 
after they had eaten of the old corn of the Jand.” 

What Mr. Cottrell’s object in translating such wretched nonsense 
may be, we pretend not to conjecture. But looking at Professor 
Lepsius merely as a traveller, who has undertaken to throw light on 
questions on ancient history and geography, his infidelity, or neolo- 
gianism (if there be any difference between them) has too much of 
credulity about it for any sensible person to have much value for his 
opinion, or even much reliance on his accuracy. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEI IN 
FOREIGN PARTS. 


THE following excellent exposition and defence of the objects 
and operations of this venerable society, will, we doubt not, be 
read with much pleasure. I[t is a report of a speech delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Hinds, at a meeting of the branch of the so- 
ciety connected with the University of Dublin. This report 
has been reprinted as a tract of four pages, by some friends of 
the society in Ireland, who conceived the speech to be admirably 
calculated to remove prejudice and misconception. And it is 
inserted here as much for the purpose of bringing it before 
those who may wish to reprint it for a similar purpose, as for 
other reasons. 


SPEECH OF THE REV. DR. HINDS, 


Ai a meeting of the Trinity College, Dublin, Branch of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 15th Dec, 1846. 


“The Rev. Dr. Hrnpbs, in moving the second resolution,—‘ That 
this Association deplores the ignorance and misconception that exist 
in Ireland respecting the true nature and constitution of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, and takes this opportunity of call- 
ing on all its well-wishers to exert themselves in removing such false 
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impressions, and in setting forth its peculiar claims to the sympathy 
and support of every member of our church’—spoke as follows :— » 
This resolution gives, my lord, what I believe to be the true reason “| 
why the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has met with so a 
little encouragement, comparatively, in this country, which, in general, P 
is behind no country in the world in sympathy with every religious 
and benevolent enterprise, It is not known—it is not understood. j 
There is much misconception of its character and objects, and much | a 
more of total ignorance of its existence ; and, strange as the assertion 
may sound, I believe that its not being generally known is owing to % 
the very magnitude of the objects which it is accomplishing. The g 
vast results which are flowing from the operation of this society force 
themselves on the notice of all persons, but ‘these results appear so 
disproportionate to the powers and resources of a quiet voluntary 
association, that few persons think of looking to such a quarter for ~ +f 
the origin of them. Everybody hears or reads of complete church es 
establishments, including bishops, archdeacons, a staff of clergy, | a 
churches, schools, in Caleutta, Madras, Jamaica, Barbadoes, Canada, 
' New Zealand—throughout the wide range of our colonial possessions ; ‘ 
but if the question occurs, how came all these institutions into exist- , i 
ence? the reply which suggests itself is, ‘1 suppose the British Go- | = 
vernment formed them—I suppose the people in these settlements did 4 
it.” Results so vast and momentous lead away public attention from | 
a voluntary association as the origin and prime mover. It is impos- 
sible that any one can be ignorant of the immense stream of emigration | 
which is annually pouring from the shores of Great Britain, Scotland, = t 
and Ireland, to distant lands. And I suppose no member of our | 
church who thinks at all on the subject, thinks that these emigrants | 
go out to a life of heathenism—that they abandon the religion as well ; 
as the home of their fathers. But what is to hinder this being the i 
case? Emigrants in a new settlement have generally no more than 
enough means to provide for their bodily wants and existence. Ne- | 
cessity is the cause of emigration. Who then cares for the spiritual 
welfare of these men? What is the channel through which the pro- 
vision comes to the members of our church? People not informed : 
of the actual state of the case attribute it to government, to some 
vague resources in these settlements. They do not naturally connect . 
with a private body of men, deriving their resources from voluntary fi 
contributions, a sphere of operations co-extensive with that of the ' 
Colonial Office, and with the colonial empire of Great Britain. Most 
persons know, in like manner, that we have a vigorous sister church in | 
the United States of America. But ask nine persons out of ten how it ' 
came there, under divine Providence? Who planted it? Who nursed 
its feebleness and infancy ? The reply will probably be, ‘I suppose the : 
Americans did it themselves ;’ ‘I suppose that it was the British govern- ‘ 
ment, while the connexion lasted between the two countries.’ How ; 
few recognise in this society the apostleship, not only of the United 
States of America, but of Canada, New Brunswick, and the Archipelago 
of the West India Islands? How few are aware that the first of that 
noble array of bishops, whose efficiency is felt throughout the United 
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States of America, was a missionary from this society ? But of those 


a to whom this society is not unknown, there are very many who are 
i. grossly misinformed about it, or in some way misconceive its character 
“oe and purposes; and, as a consequence, either entertain preposterous 
a prejudice against it, or undervalue and disparage its utility. 

a, “The report calls our attention to an imputation which has 


been cast on it, as if it were lending itself to a formidable move- 

ment within our church, which it cannot be necessary for me 

more particularly to describe. Now, this imputation, as every one 

acquainted with the constitution and working of the society must 

| know, is not only untrue, but it is impossible that it should be true. 
| ' This society is only a representative and organ of the united church 
| of England and Ireland, as that church is. It has no doctrines 

: or ecclesiastical views of its own, but only those which it reflects 
from the church at large. If the imputation were true, it would be 

true of the church. This society is directly under the control of the 

4 bishops and authorities of the church. It is so by charter, and it is 
so practically in its working. If your grace goes to London, and 

enters the committee room of the society, you are called to the chair, 

you preside over their deliberations, you exercise an influence over 

their proceedings, simply because you are a bishop. No one asks, 

‘Is he high church, or is he low church? Is he this, or is he that ?’ 

7 ! You take your place and exercise authority there, solely because of 
your grace’s recognised station in the church. The same is true 
of every bishop, at home and abroad. It is impossible that a society 
so constituted should not have in its employ persons holding the same 
. variety of views which characterises the church itself. What would 
: | be inconsistent in a society differently constituted, is unavoidably and 
-. : properly the case in this. Itsends out a high churchman to Australia, 
: and it sends out a low churchman to Calcutta. It does not assume 
he | the office of judging the church’s orthodoxy, or correctness of prac- 
Ag en tice; it only reflects, in its appointments, the condition of the church 
Be = as itis. And, whatever my particular view may be of the questions 
which divide us, I should be sorry to see any different course followed 

a by the society, for it would then be, not what it is, the organ of the 
“Fy church, but the organ of a section of the church, or of some party 
ae . _ within it. This too I will aver, and the reports which come from our 
colonial dioceses, and which appear in monthly publications accessible 
to all, will confirm what I say—if any of the clergymen employed by 
ie ee this society do go from home imbued with extreme opinions, whatever 
el a is extreme or eccentric about them disappears, or nearly so, in the 
; field of their labours, under the overpowering sense of the great evan- 

gelical work in which they are engaged. But, my lord, the miscon- 
ceptions which prevail in this country respecting our society operate | 
as much to its prejudice in another way. It is generally thought by | 
those who know anything of it, that it has common ground with other ( 
societies, between which and it the public may fairly make a choice. ‘ 
Accordingly, if we go to ask for a subscription, on the ground that t 
the society sends missionaries to the heathen, the reply probably i Is-— c 
‘Oh! 1 subscribe already to the Church Missionary Society.’ If we d 
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say, ‘ Give us a subscription nevertheless, for it also sends out clergy- 
men to the colonists in those heathen countries, to your own country- 
men and fellow-churchmen.’ The reply then is likely enough to be, 
* Why, there is a Colonial Church Society,—surely a society that con- 
fines itself toa specific object must do its work better than one which 
attempts different objects.’ Now, my lord, one main recommendation 
of this society—one main ground on which it claims and deserves 
public support is, that it is both a Colonial Church Society and a 
Church Missionary Society. The combination of the two is its great 
excellence, and that which gives it a ground unoccupied by any other 
religious body. Its first. purpose is to preserve the institutions of our 
church, and the light of the gospel as cherished through them, among 
the colonists who are continually quitting Great Britain, Scotland, 
and Ireland. Bat, as these colonists settle themselves in countries 
inhabited by heathen men, a regard for the conversion of the heathen 
has always entered largely into the society’s plan. The peculiarity of 
its missionary character, however, is this—It connects the conversion 
of the heathen with the colonization of their country by Christian 
men—it follows the stream of civilization that is pouring into their 
country, and sends them the Ark of God on that stream—it seeks to 
bring to the aid of the solitary missionary, whom it sends to those 
benighted men, the influence of the enlightened community which is 
settling, and spreading, and pressing on them, for good and not for 
evil, as it must otherwise be—it seeks, in short, to infuse that purifying 
principle into the colony which shall make it a missionary instrument, 
and without which the mere individual missionary’s work cannot but 
be hindered and frustrated. My lord, I would not be thought to 
speak disparagingly of the missionary station—I would not be under- 
stood as detracting ought from the services and the high and holy 
calling of the man who, for the sake of our Redeemer and his cause, 
foregoes the ties and the blessings of civilized society, and casts his lot 
for this world among savages. But experience tells us, reason tells 
us, that when there is a missionary in the wilds, and a colony of 


civilized men on the borders of those wilds, the heathen, in their in- 


tercourse with the colonists, will take their religion practically from 
them. While the preacher delivers to them the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of the gospel from the Book of God, they will take the practical 
application of them from the community of Christians, enlightened 
Christians, whom they visit for traffic or from curiosity. They na- 
turally argue thus—* Here is a Christian people, such as the missionary 
is trying to make us, a portion of the people, and of the church from 
which the missionary came to us: this is the example of what 
Christianity is ; we will be Christians such as we see them.’ When 
the colony lacks that which should make it a missionary instrument, 
in aid of the missionary station, it must ever prove a mission of evil, 
counteracting and frustrating his labours. History presents us with 
some melancholy records to confirm this—records of whole races of 
these unenlightened heathens, withering before the march of mere 
civilized society, and deriving from it only the debauchery and the 
diseases in which they have perished. My lord, we meet in this room 
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and call ourselves a Society for Propagating the Gospel among the 
Heathen ; we meet elsewhere and call ourselves a Church Missionary 
Society ; but the real, the effectual society for propagating the gos- 
pel among the heathen—the true missionary society, is the colony 
settled in their country—missionary for God, or for the enemy of 
goodness. History, experience, reason, tell us this, But what pro- 
vision have we for giving a right direction to this inevitable agency 
for great good or great evil? What agency is at work, on the part 
of our church, at least, to prevent a repetition of these awful spec- 
tacles of the result of mere civilized society on the heathen ?— What 
but the Society for Propagating the Gospel. I cannot imagine any 
one becoming thoroughly aware of the purposes of this society, both 
as regards the heathen and the colonists settled in their countries, and 
withholding his support from it. I am confident that this resolution 
asserts what is true, that all that is wanted to procure due support for 


it from Ireland is, that it should become more generally known and 
better understood.” 


FLAX AND FISHERIES IN IRELAND. 
(Communicated .) 


Every day makes one more and more apprehensive of the utter 
impossibility of Ireland being relieved out of the present appal- 
ling state of helplessness in which she is plunged by any rate for 
out-door relief. There must be, perhaps, such a spur given to 
farmers and landlords as will arouse them from that stupefac- 
tion into which the dreadful prospect of the future has plunged 
them, and force them to strain every nerve to extricate their 
country and themselves from the difficulties in which its 
agricultural powers are entangled, and for this purpose it may 
be necessary that a heavy rate should frighten them into bor- 
rowing money from Government for the improvement of their 
properties. It may be necessary that in so tremendous a tran- 
sition in which Ireland is passing from one kind of agricultural 
existence to another, the employing classes should be prevented 
from starting back from the difficulties which are before them, 
by placing the picture of utter ruin close behind them: 
but though it may be necessary that they should be thus terri- 
fied and forced by a death struggle to plunge through the diffi- 
culty, still it is evident to every calm, reflecting mind, that 
unless aided in the struggle they must perish in it. Manu- 
facture and trade must lend the most powerful assistance, 
or else the employing class.in Ireland can never succeed in 
raising the agricultural population of Ireland from being beggar 
proprietors to the condition of comfortable and well-fed la- 
bourers. The very plainest proof of this is afforded by the 
state of our fisheries, and also of our flax trade. There is no 
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country in the world which has been found so admirably suited 
to the growth of flax as Ireland; but the merchants have not 
made such moves as would enable the growers to turn their flax to 
account; so much so, that thousands of acres this year would have 
been sown with flax in the south of Ireland, if three-fourths of 
the price which is paid for flax in the north could be obtained 
by the southern farmer ; and all the now idle female population 
of Munster would be employed in the growth and preparation 
of flax, were it not that the farmer is unable to carry his flax 
to the northern market, and the merchant, from want of capital, 
is forced to buy an inferior article, imported from other shores, 
in preference to using the first-rate and yet cheaper one grown 
in his native land. The introduction of the Courtrai system 
would render flax husbandry alone quite sufficient for all that 
is required to meet the circumstances of this most trying emer- 
gency in Ireland; but where would be the advantage of farmers 
growing flax, and their wives and daughters preparing it, if 
there is no market for it when ready for sale? 

The state of our fisheries affords a proof of the same kind. 
Although pre-eminently fitted, as a branch of trade, to become 
a profitable source of employment in Ireland, and especially 
calculated for relieving those unhappy districts on the coast 
where such awful want and misery at present exist, still it is 
totally impossible that the present employing classes in those 
places—that is, the farmers and country gentlemen—can give to 
the fisheries that stimulus which is so much wanted, in order to 
make them no longer an occasional occupation and benefit, but a 
regular trade, wnless the enterprise and the capital of the 
country be to a certain extent brought to bear upon the matter. 
Without this, the exertions of individuals acting singly, or even 
the combined efforts of men who have not the habits of trade 
and a command of capital, will not and cannot succeed, 1 do 
not mean to say that something might not be done to encourage 
and to improve the fisheries on the coast of Ireland, by the 
combined exertions of the persons possessing influence and 
property in the localities most suited for fishing stations; but I 
say that enough cannot be done to make the matter really 

rofitable to those who enter upen it; and we know that Ireland 
is not the only country in the world where persons having just 
a bare sufficiency to support their families in the grade of society 
in which they were born, are slow to speculate in enterprises 
which cannot be made profitable without an outlay of money, and 
probably not even then unless the outlay be liberal. I know that 
good men ought, for the sake of benefiting the poor, to exert 
themselves with energy and to work with patience, and even to 
part with their money without — ; but alas! in ordinary cases, 
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the energies of men become exhausted, and their pati ience soon 
worn out, unless both are sustained and supported by the hope 
of gain. I know that for the purpose of benefiting the poor 
there does not exist in Ireland at this present moment any way 
so admirably fitted to combine employment and food in the 
districts along the coast as is afforded by the fisheries. The 
women can be employed in spinning the lines whilst the men 
are out, and in curing and saving the fish when they return home ; 
whilst in a hundred different ways even the children are enabled 
also to make themselves useful, and thus virtually earn their 
bread. But a great mistake is made when persons suppose 
that those who live on the sea-coast need suffer no hunger, 
because it would appear that they have nothing to dg at any 
time but to go and catch fish. It is necessary that there 
should be boats, and lines, and hooks, and nets; and oftentimes 
whilst the poor fisherman is toiling all night and catching 
nothing, it is necessary that he should have some little suste- 
nance, however scanty, to enable him to sustain, without faint- 
ing, his long exposure and great fatignue—nay, even when the 
fish is caught, it is not by itself a food upon which it would be 
wholesome to live for any length of time ; and therefore, in addi- 
tion to the boats, and hooks, and lines, ‘and nets, there is re- 
quired a market close at hand, or salt and storage to save the 
fish until the market can be reached, that some of the fish may 
be exchanged for money to keep the boats and tackle in order, 
and purchase bread or meat to assist in sustaining life, either 
when fish is plentiful, or in the intervals when, owing to the 
weather or other causes, fish cannot be caught. 

All these things are becoming matters of intense interest to 
us here at the present moment. The winter has now passed 
away, and though the season has been as yet unpropitious, 
still our thoughts are turned with great anxiety to the usual 
mode of helping out the struggles of the year by means of fish. 
As to my own mind, it is occupied with the subject by night 
and by day. Unfortunately, the poor have not, this year, the 
ordinary means of setting themselves afloat. They have not 
now their little store of potatoes by which they could support 
themselves under their toil, or by sale of which they could 
repair the decay, and rust, and wear and tear of time and last 
year’s work upon their fishing-tackle and their boats. Few can 
commence fishing this year without some little assistance in the 
repairs of their gear, and some little aid, in the commencement, 
in the shape of food. I have therefore commenced my opera- 
tions with an outlay of 10/., part for boat-carpenter’s hire, part 
for the pay of women spinning lines, part to supply a store of 
meal to each boat’s crew when going to sea. 
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I propose, in the commencement, to give a small bounty on 
the fish caught, in consequence of the high price of provisions ; 
out of which any advances, in the way of tackle, &c., are to be 
repaid by instalments, deducted each time, according to a cer- 
tain ratio settled beforehand, and I do not despair of enabling 
thousands of the poor people of this parish, not only to support 
themselves during the summer, but also to provide food for 
themselves for the next winter. How much better this than 
that the country should be overwhelmed with a rate exceeding 
the annual rental, and the men supported in idleness, obliged, 
as the law directs, to attend personally (in hundreds, as it must 
be in this wretched neighbourhood) at: the soup-houses, to 
receive and carry home the pitcher of porridge in their hands, 


in hopeless degradation, discontented, and debased? How . 


much better to encourage and assist them to support themselves 
by that manly and enterprising pursuit, which, from their child- 
hood, they have loved? Numbers have already applied to me, 
and begged to be included in my list; as they are weary of 
idleness, and, like the men standing all day in the market- 
place, there is no man to hire them. The engineers have, during 
the last fortnight, turned off the public works in this parish six 
hundred men. The man best off of these, rents but 5/. worth 
of ground, (on which no one will suppose that he has much 
. Store now laid by, otherwise the landlords are the mildest of 
the human race, for never were they so pressed for money as 
now,) whilst there are four hundred and twenty of them who 
have no ground at all, not even a conacre-perch of garden. The 
greater number of those who were turned off last week have 
already, of course, used their last week’s wages (three shillings 
and sixpence ;) and the portion who were dismissed this week, 
have only three and sixpence each in hand. These poor crea- 
tures must be assisted ; and I know of no way of assisting them 
which promises better success than by encouraging and assist- 
ing them in fishing. My commencement must, of course, be 
weak ; but who can tell but that it may be the beginning of a 
profitable and extensive trade, which, when taken up by more 
suitable and better hands, may yet place the poor inhabitants 
of this wretched coast in comfort and prosperity. It may be 
well, here, to take a view of the nature of the fishing-trade 
generally, so as to show the capabilities it affords (where it can 
be really carried out) of supplying employment and support to 
a large population. | 
The fishing-trade, as it presents itself to us around this coast, 
may be said to consist of the inshore fishery and the deep sea 
fishery. The first is that which has ever been most resorted to 
for aid, in their struggles for existence, by the poor inhabitants 
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of these western shores. In its most feeble efforts, it requires 
but a small boat, and a couple of lines or more, by which 
mackerel or whiting can be taken, or cheap nets, which will 
take larger fish, and in somewhat larger quantities; or with a 
little more outlay on spiller-lines, (say about 1/. 10s. for a toler- 
ably good set,) a still better description of trade may be earried 
on. It is in these small ways that our poor people have hitherto 
chiefly employed themselves, and therefore their fishing has not 

en remunerative enough to enrich them, few having capital 
sufficient even for the purchase of spiller-lines ; and it is in this 
way that I would, at the present moment, wish to assist them. 
A set of spiller-lines, not quite so lasting, but still durable, and 
of a cheaper description, can be made by substituting the flax 
grown in the neighbourhood instead of hemp ; and the women 

of the place could be at once employed in spinning them. A 
set of these I would furnish at a reduced price to each boat, to 
be repaid, together with the cost of any little repairs of the boat, 
out of the bounty granted on the fish caught. I have ne doubt 
that, by this means, I shall be able to give a great spur to the 
fishing of this place, as well as in other ways open up a source 
of employment and benefit. There is one other branch of in- 
shore fishing, the most profitable of all, but requiring a greater 
amount of capital than the poor fisherman can ever command 
—I allude to fishing with a scine, that is, a very large net, . 
capable of taking a great quantity of fish at a time. This branch 
of the trade cannot be commenced without an outlay of from 
100/. to 150/.; immense profits, however, are sometimes realized 
by it; but as it requires a daily expenditure, in the way of hire, 
to nearly a score of men to each net,—and the take of fish may 
not be sufficient for weeks to repay even this expenditure, whilst 
there is great care and experience required in the principal per- 
sons employed,—few, comparatively, have patience to carry on 
this species of fishing with vigour: in several of the fishing- 
towns on the coast, however, fortunes have been made by it. 

_ The grand description of fishing is the deep-sea fishery, 
little tried and little known; but when tried, invariably afford- 
ing encouragement and promise of a large return for the capital 
embarked. None, however, but those possessed of very large 
capital—in fact, large companies alone—could undertake the 
outlay and expense attending on this noble trade. We can, in 
our feeble efforts inshore, do nothing more for the deep-sea 
fishery except prepare the men for it, by letting them taste the 
reward of labour, and arousing their energies into activity and 
life. Indeed, the men, to be useful in the more extensive trade, 
must be trained in the humbler branches from their youth; so 
that whilst thus employing them, we have the comfort of know- 
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ing that every step we take is in the right direction; but to em- 
ploy them on, or enable them to embark in, so extensive an un- 
dertaking as deep-sea fishing would absorb, for one boat, (which 
ought to be a good-sized hooker,) more money than the equip- 
ment and assjstance of forty boats equipped for the inshore 
fishery would amount to. On an average, I can equip each 
boat with everything necessary in the way of repairs and tack- 
ling for about IZ. 10s., which, with the assistance of provisions 
when going out, and bounty on the fish caught, would amount, 
eventually, to about 3/. 10s. upon each boat; whereas a hooker, 
fitted for the long-line (that is, the deep sea) fishery, could not 
be sent out under an expense of 1501. - 


W. M. CrosTHwalrTE. 


Durrus Rectory, Bantry, May, 1847.* 


UNAUTHORIZED SERVICES IN CHURCHYARDS. 


THE following letter and opinion refer to a practice which, if 
it be not stopped in time, is likely to be productive of serious 
inconveniences. The author has kindly permitted us to reprint 
it, as it will be read with interest by many, who are not likel 
to have seen it in the newspaper where it first appeared. It : 
may be right to add, that it has also been published as a tract .| § 
for distribution. 7| 


* A Letter to the ‘ Northampton Herald,’ with Case and Opinion on the | 
attempted use of Unauthorized Addresses, Prayers, or Hymns, in ig 
Churchyards, by Abner W. Brown, M.A., Vicar of Pytchley, i | 
Northamptonshire, and Rural Dean. 


“ There is often felt, especially in rural parishes, an uncertainty 
andindecision as to the legal bearings of a practice enjoined by some : 
friendly societies,—which are widely organized over the kingdom,—. + 
and which direct a prayer or address to be read by one of their q 
officers at the grave of a deceased member. A similar difficulty also + de 
occurs when the friends of one who has died unbaptized, and is, | a 
therefore, buried without the authorized service, wish to perform in : ; 
the churchyard some public act of worship over the body. And a 4 | 


*"The following additional contributions are acknowledged by the Rev. J. C, 
Crosthwaite, St, Mary-at-Hill, London, for the relief of the poor of Durrus 


Parish :— 

Mrs. Stephenson - - - -£5 0 O | B. Bedford, Esq. - - - - 10 0 f 

Miss Stephenson - - - - 5 0 O i a 100 | 

The household servants at Rev. M. Coxon, Heswel!, col- 4 
Welbeck, per the Lord lected on the Fast Day - 4 0 O ‘ 
Bishop of Lincola - - - 5 0 O Rev. G. W. Woodhouse - - 5 0 0 
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like question arises whenever the mourners attending the funeral of a 
Dissenter ask to sing a hymn of their own at the grave, in addition 
to the regular service. 

‘‘ Some clergymen have permitted, whilst others have prevented, 
one or all such encroachments, on the clearly defined principle which 
restricts to persons in the orders of the Church of England the power 
and right of performing religious service in her consecrated buildings 
and graveyards. The former have been guided rather by the pro- 
priety, decency, or harmlessness of the proposed hymn, prayer, or 
address, than by any broad rule of ecclesiastical principle. 

* It appears now, however, to have become advisable and necessary, 
that one uniform line of proceeding, based upon a clearly defined 
principle, should be adopted by the clergy ; for some branches of those 
societies seem much disposed to insist upon performing their own ser- 
vice in consecrated ground, even in direct contravention of the cler- 
gyman’s wishes and warnings. They assign, as a reason, that so many 
clergy, nobility, and gentry as are enrolled in their honorary list, 
would not have consented to belong to their societies, if their known 
rule, requiring such religious service, were illegal ; and clergymen who 
decline allowing any unauthorized addresses, are supposed to be acting 
unwarrantably, because some others may have permitted them, or are 
erroneously reported to have done so. 

“Will those clergy, nobility, and gentry, who patronize such 
societies, permit one, who has had experience of the inconvenience 
which he describes, respectfully to remark that, since their names are 
improperly used to sanction what they never could have intended (for 
I cannot question their friendship to the Church of England), it is not 
- unreasonable in the rest of the church to request that they will insist 
upon the obnoxious rule being everywhere and finally rescinded, as 
the condition of their continuing to afford the patronage of their 
names and money. 

“I know that the industrious and respectable benefit members, of 
whom the great mass in such societies is composed, have no wish to 
do what is wrong, or to show any disrespect to the Church of Eng- 
land, to which, indeed, most of them belong. To them, therefore, I 
beg to offer an assurance, that the practice they have adopted is 
illegal ; that they must expect it to be resisted, and, if persevered in, 
to draw upon them the necessary consequences of acting against the 
laws of the land. Surely, they must be aware that those of the clergy, 
nobility, and gentry, who have joined them for the sake of encouraging 
their honest efforts to provide against the time of sickness, have never, 
in doing so, intended to sanction anything wrong in their rules (which, 
probably, many of them have never read), and neither will nor can 
protect them in what is illegal. Relying on their own good sense and 
good feeling, therefore, I confidently invite them to alter this rule 
throughout all their societies; and either to do away entirely with an 
address (which, really, is not necessary to those who consider the 
rich fulness and beauty of our burial service), or to direct that it 
shall be read at the house of their deceased friend before his corpse 
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leaves it. The attempt to go as near their point as they think thelaw 
will permit without making them suffer, by reading their address just 
outside of the churchyard, is surely an unseemly act, and far different 
from the subdued and solemn spirit which we should all feel at the 
grave of a fellow-sinner and fellow-Christian. In this immediate 
neighbourhood, I am sure my brethren of the labouring classes, 
knowing my long endeavours to promote, by every means, their 
general and individual welfare, will not be unwilling to weigh well 
the advice which I offer. 

‘To such of my brother clergy as may have felt ata loss, I venture 
to submit an extract from an opinion, which, when officially consulted 
some time since, on a case in point, I thought it advisable to procure 
from a well known and eminent ecclesiastical counsel, and which may 
be serviceable to them, should kind remonstrance and reasoning not 


prevail with their parishioners to give up any attempt at irregular’ 


proceedings in the churchyard. ) 

“ To the whole church I beg respectfully to suggest, whether the 
practice of performing, even where it may have been hitherto allowed, 
—and much more, whether the claim to perform as a right ora 
right, any unauthorized service in consecrated places of the Church 
of England, especially if insisted on by annoyance, intimidation, or 
force,—should not be promptly, and on all hands withstood, while as 
yet it iseasy todoso. However innocently intended, or thoughtlessly 
enjoined, on the part of those societies, it seems calculated. to open 
the way for stealthy Roman-catholic assumptions, or aggressive 
sectarian intrusions. Surely the clergy may rely on the co-operation 
of all who belong to the Church of England, and, indeed, ought to 
have the aid of all who profess to be Protestants, in putting an end 
to this practical difficulty throughout the kingdom :— 


*°CASE AND OPINION, 


“ Question—Is an officiating clergyman authorized to allow of any 
religious ceremony or service, any address, prayer or hymn (other 
than what the Book of Common Prayer enjoins or expressly permits), 
being read in the church or churchyard, before, during, or after the 
funeral, either of a baptized person, or of one over whom the rubric 
forbids the burial service to be read ? 

‘* Answer—I am of opinion that he is not. 

« Question—Can any person, not being in Holy Orders, legally 
perform, whether with or without the officiating clergyman’s consent, 
any religious ceremony ? or pronounce, offer up, or sing, any address, 
prayer, or hymna, in a churchyard of the Church of England? 

“ Answer—lI am of opinion that he cannot. Were a prayer or 
hymn (of unexceptionable doctrine) to be offered up, with the rector's 
consent, it might be an answer to any proceeding against the party 

ering up the same. ! 
er Gustin —Albow me to ask your advice generally on the subject : 
should parties insist on performing such services, what steps should 
be taken to prevent their doing so? 
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* Answer—The ground is (generally) the freehold of the rector, 
subject to the interests of the parishioners; and, for that purpose, is 
consecrated and to be used according to the rites of the Church of 
England, In regard to the prevention of such services as referred 
to, 1 advise a notice to be served upon those who may be known (or 
expected) to claim the privilege. If served and disregarded—and, 
indeed, without such a notice—if admonished at the time and without 
effect, 1 am of opinion that the parties may be removed from the 
churchyard, and be subject to a suit in the Ecclesiastical Court for 
brawling or a disturbance, and probably also be amenable to the com- 
mon law. 

“ (Signed ) 

“ Doctor's Commons, ——, 1845. 


“ To this case and opinion I venture to add, that, besides the rector’s 
notice, served by the hands of one who can prove the service, a 
separate notice, signed by the churchwardens as such, should be 
similarly served. That the churchwardens should both be present at 
the funeral. That it should be calmly but distinctly stated before- 
hand, what steps will be taken if the irregularity be attempted. That 
every kindness should be tried first, but that, if there is reason to 
believe it will prove in vain, the police should be in readiness, as they 
are most likely to remove offending parties with the least possible 
commotion, and the least annoyance to the offenders themselves. 

“Tam, &e., 
* ABNER W. Brown, Rural Dean. 


“ Pytchley Vicarage, Northamptonshire, 5th April, 1847.” 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: WHOSE IS IT? 


Our readers will not gather from this title that we are going 
to propose a question which very few sensible people in 
the country, who are not blinded with religious prejudices, 
can have any difficulty in answering for themselves. But the 


| = peo has been lately asked by “the official organ of the 


ongregational Union” of independent dissenters, the so-called 
Christian Witness, and has been answered by its editor in a 
manner which would be wonderful, if anything could be won- 
derful which appears in that unhappy publication, The mass 
of falsehood (for it would be wrong to call it by any other name) 
with which this organ of the independent ministers of England 
and Wales came forward along with his Siva labtarer, Dr. 
Massie, in aid of the Irish Romanists, has already been ex- 
posed in this Magazine, and the incontrovertible facts and figures 
which prove the truly deplorable disregard of truth to which the 
Dissenters have shown themselves ready to resort in their dis- 
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reputable hatred of the Protestant Church, have been laid before 
our readers by one of that body, whose destruction appears to 
be their favourite project.* In vain have we searched in the 
pages of the Christian Witness for a singie word of apology or 
retractation. Fifteen months have now elapsed, and to this 
hour the editor has never had the honesty to ask pardon for cir- 
culating such misrepresentations amongst the portion of the 
community least likely to possess the means of detecting their 
dishonesty. And now, in the April number of this same Chris- 
tian Witness, has appeared another paper of the same character, 
which want of room prevented our reprinting last month. Per- 
haps, however, the delay is not much to be regretted, as the paper 


in question has given rise to a correspondence which has ap- 


peared in the newspapers, and which is calculated, even more than 
the article itself, to exhibit the reckless character of the “ official 
organ” of the interest, and the utter want of principle of the 
publication which the independents have selected as their repre- 
sentative. ‘The article is entitled, “The Church of England: 
Whose is it?” We shall reprint it entire; as it is really im- 
portant to preserve such a document, appearing, as it does, just 
at the very moment when the education question has proved to 
all Christendom that the Church is in a more efficient state, 
more truly devoted to its sacred purposes, more laboriously the 
friend of the poor, and more deeply seated in the intelligent 
affections of the country, than it ever has been at any former 
period since the Reformation ; ‘and, perhaps, we should also 
add,—when every denomination of Protestant Dissent is every 
month furnishing fresh acknowledgments and revelations,—ex- 
traordinary beyond anything that could possibly have been an- 
ticipated,—of the feebleness and inefficiency of the Voluntary 
System, of its total inability to educate the Dissenting poor, or 
even to keep the schools, colleges, chapels, and missions, on 
which the perpetuity and the very existence of dissent depends, 
out of ruinous and disgraceful debt, and of the real and steady 
decrease in the wealth, influence, and even the numbers of the 
different denominations. At such a moment it is that the offi- 
cial organ of the Congregational Union has had the modesty 
and discretion to put forth the following article :— 


“THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: WHOSE Is IT? 


“The daughter of Babylon is like a threshing-floor: it is time to 
thresh her,’—Jer. li. 33. 


« The doublings and windings of error are endless. In former 
days the cry of the parsons turned upon the character of the church. 


* See the British Magazine for March, 1846, p. 355, 
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‘At every corner-men's ears were met by the shout, ‘Our holy Apo- 
stolic Church.’ On each alternate cleric page stood, ‘The most 
Apostolic Church in the world,’—and not seldom,‘ The only Apo- 
stolic Church.’ In those days little or nothing was said about the 
popular relations of thechurch. But at length the voice of utilitarian 
philosophy, that is, of common sense, began to make itself heard by 
putting troublesome questions as to the benefit the people of England 
derived from the Church of England. The cry was then changed 
into, *‘ The Church of England the People’s Church.’ ° For purposes 
of conservatism this was a good ery ; the only drawback was, its being 
unfounded in truth. It was too intelligible ; it was easily scrutinized ; 
and some of those interested in its maintenance felt that inquiry 
would be fatal to its claims; and hence, of late years, there has 
‘been, in many quarters, a considerable effort to bring the facts ‘into 
harmony with the affirmation. But notwithstanding all that has been 
done, it is still felt by observant men, and confessed by honest men, 
that matters remain much as before. They ‘would have healed Ba- 
‘bylon, but she is not healed.’ An intelligent writer in one of the 
‘best of the church gerareed the Church and State Gazette, thus ex- | 
-presses himself :— 

“ «Tt requires no great amount of foresight to perceive that the 
day is fast approaching when an effort must be made to effect a reform 
of those abuses which have so long fettered and impeded the useful- 
ness of that church to which we have the privilege to belong. Public 
opinion has been awakened to the subject; that mighty engine, the 
press, the never-failing reformer of abuses, has already sounded the 
tocsin ; and scarce a day passes but we may read of a growing desire, 
on the part of the people, that the Church of England should become, 
what in candour we are bound to admit she is not, the CuurcH oF 
THE PEOPLE.’ 

“* Tt is time to thresh her !’—The Church of the People? No; she 
has for ages been the selfish foe of the nation, the grand obstructer 
of every movement for the people’s good! On the people of England, 
considered simply as citizens, she has no claim. When their wrongs, 
endured at her hand, shall command a voice adequate to their full- 
expression, terrible will be the popular indictment against her! But if 
not the people’s church, whose is she ? Will it be replied, the parson’s 
church? Even this must be taken with large limitations. The bulk 
of her best, most laborious, most useful men—the men who alone are 
doing any real good among the people—are starving on the cruinbs 
which fall from their master’s tables. The journal already quoted 
states the matter thus:— 

“« English curates are hardly considered worthy of the rights of 
citizens—much less the rights of their class, fairly earned. As a 
body, they are the worst treated men among all her ‘Majesty's subjects, 
while the curates of the metropolitan diocese are the most Pillcvaed of this 
evilly-requited, but exemplary phalanx of the soldiers of Christ. In Eng- 
land favour strangles merit; youth without claim, but mounted on in- 
fluence, rides over the aged labourer in the church, and dismisses him, im- 
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poverished and broken-hearted, to go and receive his only certain sreward 
From a Master that never faileth’ 
“«* It is time to thresh her !'—The church of the working clergy ? 
No; she is not theirs; she grinds them to the dust! In. the) Parlia- 
mentary Papers of 1830, containing the diocesan returns: of , the 
number and stipends of curates in England and Wales, it was.shown 
that out of 4254 curates, there were 1639 salaries not exceeding 60I. 
per ennum ; that only ee out of the whole number enjoyed a 
exceeding 1601. ; that the incomes of fifty-nine ranged between 

20/. and 30/., and those of six between 10J. and 20/. ; that only 1393 
resided in glebe houses, and 805 more in their parishes. Is this the 
Church of the People of England? Tlie People’s Church? But 
supposing the stipends of the curates to average the mighty sum of 
75/1. per annum, still their share of the church revenues would amount 
only to 319,050/.—Yes, three hundred and nineteen thousand and. fifty 
pounds out of nine millions four hundred and _fifty-nine thousand 
pounds !* Is this the church of the working clergy ? ete bteies 
‘© Jt is time to thresh her !’~-Whose is she? She is the church of 


the aristocracy. The real state of the case is this: In England: and: 


Wales there are 5098 rectories, 3687 vicarages, and 2970 churches 
neither rectorial nor vicarial ; in all 11,755, and contained in 10,674 
parishes and parochial chapelries. Now comes the hydra: 10,674 
benefices in the hands of 7191 incumbents! Further analysis shows 
7037 of these livings in the hands of 2886 individuals—1701 livings 
in the hands of 517 persons—836 livings in the hands of 209 persons 
—320 in the hands of 64men! Even the Clerical Guide unwittingly 
shows that nearly one-half of the whole incumbents are pluralists ! 
Some are rectors at one place, and vicars at another, and curates at 
another! Some, more rapacious still, hold three or four rectories, 
besides vicarages and chapelries ; some hold two vicarages, a chapelry, 
and a rectory. Mr. Wright, secretary to four bishops, states that in 
one diocese the majority of the clergy held three livings, some five, and 
some six, besides dignities, while ‘a great part of them did not reside 
upon any. of their preferments !' Some honest, simple people, whose 
modes of thinking are governed only by common sense, think that 
there are just so many rectors as rectories, vicars as vicarages, pre- 
bends as prebendaries, deans as deaneries, &c.; but it is greatly 
otherwise. There is no rule but this: every man holds all he can get. 
According to the high authority already cited, ‘the twenty-six bishops, 
seven hundred dignitaries, and about four thousand non-resident in- 
cumbents, principally belonging to the aristocracy, enjoy nearly the 
whole ecclesiastical revenues, properly computed, amounting to more 
than NINE MILLIONS !’ 3 

“ People of England! is this your Church? ‘The Poor Man’s 
Church ?? ‘The Church of the People?’ Mockery of Reason! 
Insult to Religion | Treason to the Majesty of Justice ! 
“*QOh for a -parson power to chant 

Thy praise, Hypocrisy!’ 
* See Exposition of Abuses, §c., p. 52. 
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6 © It is time to thresh her !’—Who can be silent amidst such an as- 
semblage of outrages perpetrated under the mask of the religion of 
Christ? Is it not time to ‘set up a standard in the land, to blow the 
trumpet among the nations, and to prepare the nations against her ?’ 
Is it not for every friend of reason, religion, England, and the world, 
adopting the words of Jeremiah, to cry, ‘O, thou that dwellest upon 
many waters, abundant in treasures, thine end is come, and the mea- 
sure of thy covetousness ?’——-God will ‘send fanners that shall fan 
her.’ ‘ Make bright the arrows; gather the shields; the Lord hath 
raised up the spirit’ of his chosen servants ‘to come against her,’ to 
‘ open her storehouses’ of abuse and abomination ; ‘ to cast her up as 
heaps, and destroy her utterly.’ It is high time to ‘call together the 
archers against this daughter of Babylon.’ 

“Young men of England, fathers, teachers, preachers, pastors, and 
above all, ye who direct the liberal and religious press of the nation, 
on you we call to engage in this great work of truth and justice, of 
piety and patriotism. Public writers, guides of opinion, ‘ put your- 
selves in array against Babylon ; all ye that bend the bow shoot at 
her! Spare no arrows! She hath sinned against the Lord, and — 
against all the people of the land. Shout against her round about !’ 
We record with satisfaction the following from her former strongest 
literary bulwark :— | 

“¢ The times are past when that blind, unreasoning sentiment, 
miscalled Conservatism, prompted a large portion of the people of 
this country to regard, with a kind of holy horror, every attempt to 
touch the existing institutions of the Established Church. Whoever 
dared to lift his voice against the most notorious abuse, or to point 
out the most obvious defects of the sacred fabric, was viewed in those 
days as little better than an Atheist. Such absurdities are now no 
more; and he who should attempt to revive them would be over- 
powered with a ridicule far more universal, and far more powerful, 
than that obsolete sentiment of Conservatism. We are, therefore, not 
afraid to direct the public attention, from time to time, to the evils, 
as they rise to the surface of ecclesiastical government; nor do we 
dread the anathemas of a defunct section, whose hieropolitical creed 
savours more of superstition than of faith.’ | 

“«« It is time to thresh her !’—Long enough has she threshed these 
nations. It is a fact known to all, that what the clergy call their pro- 
perty was given for a threefold purpose, to support the poor—to 
maintain the parson—and to uphold the buildings erroneously called 
churches. How has she discharged her stewardship? She has taken 
these three portions comprising the whole, and appropriated them 
entirely to herself, throwing the entire support of the poor on the 
public, and the maintenance of the 10,674 parochial buildings called 
churches, upon the parishes! This, in love, mercy, and apostolic 
simplicity, did the Church of England, ‘The Poor Man’s Church,’ — 
‘The Church of the People.’ Let us just glance at Paul's successor 
in Durham. The following are the gross and nett receipts of the 
bishopric of Durham from 1837 to 1848 inclusive, according to a docu- 
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ment which, from its source, is likely to be, as usual, far below rather 
than above the mark :— 


GROSS. NETT. 

1837 ‘£19,577 18 10 £5,937 16 7 
1838 28.576 3 5 14,529 14 10 
1839 23,745 4 0 10,005 17 & 
1840 29,806 12 1 14,655 4 5 
1841 37,161 16 2 21,667 17 2 
1842 23,346 8 3 8,964 2 4 
2 4 

2 


1848 22.416 0 6,791 16 


7)82,552 9 


Average income for seven years......€11,793 4 


“ Such is the Church of a land, the children of whose people, the 


parsons tell us, are still so untaught, that it has been coolly proposed 
to exact annually for their proper education some TWo MILLIONS of 
money from a people already ground to the earth by fiscal burdens, 
and labouring under the grinding pressure of an income-tax ! 

“ But we cannot close without one look at Ireland, which also 
boasts the perfection of Apostolic Churchmanship,—Ireland, which is 
the very Goshen of Ecclesiastical Establishments, presenting the 
paradisaic sight of a close conjunction between golden mines and ec- 
clesiastical sinecures. From authentic sources we gather, that some 
3195 offices are shared among 850 individuals, whose aggregate eccle- 
siastical revenue, in 1830, amounted to about 1,426,587/., averaging 
16781. to each person! The history of human affairs presents no 
parallel. Even the boundless domain of Popery shows no case of 850 
men possessing in bishop’s lands and glebes one eighteenth part of the 
soil, and claiming in addition one-tenth of the produce of the re- 
mainder, which supports between eight and nine millions of people ! 
This is ‘ The Poor Man’s Church’ of Ireland,—‘The Church of the 
People.’ It is Mammou’s own Temple! Happy the High Priests 
who are stewards of his mysteries! Let us take an instance ; a Bishop 
of Clogher, who, having been tutor to Lord Westmoreland, ‘ went 
over to Ireland without a shilling, and continued in his bishopric on! 
some eight years, at the end of which he died, worth between 300,000/. 
and 400,000/, ;’ and Sir John Newport brought it out, in the House 
of Commons, that in the space of the previous fifteen years, three 
Irish bishops died. leaving to their respective families the enormous 
sum of 700,0002. ! 

“Such is ‘The Poor Man’s Church in Ireland.’ Yea, such sub- 
stantially is the condition of that Church at this moment, when a 
fourth of the Irish nation are threatened with death by famine, and 
only saved by millions added to the debt of the industrious people of 
England. How long shall this state of things continue? English- 
men ! again we ask,—How LonG?” 


‘This article has called forth a correspondence between Mr. 
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Seeley; of Fleet-street, and the Editor of the Christian Witness, 
‘Dr.,Campbell. Mr. Seeley has forborne to enter on the para- 


) which refers to the Irish Church question. Those who 
wish to know the truth of the case will find in the charge of the 


_” “Archbishop of Armagh,* and in the letter already referred to, 


which was published last March in the Church Matters in this 
Magazine, (vol. xxix. p. 355,) a collection of facts which will 
enable them to refute for themselves the monstrous misrepre- 
sentations to which the Dissenters are not ashamed to resort. 
But let it be remembered in the history of Protestant Dissent, 
that it was precisely in the month of April, 1847, when the un- 
pers evotion and benevolence of the Irish clergy, in be- 
alf of the starving Roman Catholics and Presbyterians in that 
afflicted country, have wrung, even from the bitterest of their 
litical and religious opponents, such a tribute of praise as it 
as but rarely in the history of Christianity been the fortune of 
any body of clergymen to receive,—at that very moment, when . 
the Irish clergy were sacrificing their substance, their health, 
and their very lives, to alleviate the horrors of famine and pes- 
tilence, that was the time and opportunity which “ the official 
organ of the Congregational Union” selected as a fitting and 
appropriate and delicate occasion for branding the Protestant 
Church in Ireland as Mammon’s own Temple, and her suffering 
and devoted clergy as the High Priests of Mammon and the 
Stewards of his mysteries. How can one read such attacks as 
these on the Protestant Church in these countries, without ask- 
ing oneself,— Can those who write these things be Protestants ? 
But we shall no longer delay transcribing Mr. Seeley’s corre- 
spondence with Dr. Campbell. 


“TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN WITNESS. 


“«‘ Sir,—I have been accustomed to regard your periodical,—though 
frequently advocating what are called ‘extreme opinions,’—as one 
eminently distinguished by strong common sense and honesty of pur- 
pose. As one instance of these qualities, | might point to the review, 
in the April number, of the publications coneerning the London Mis- 
sionary Society. But in that same number I met with one paper, en- 
titled, The Church of England :—whose is it? which excited my 
astonishment, from its want of these characteristics. I never before 
saw, in any periodical of decent character, a paper so thoroughly un- 
reasonable, absurd, and unjust. And, as I observe that you promise 
a fair hearing to Mr. Vevers, and have often granted the like measure 
of justice to other writers, I trust that, if I confine myself to a brief 
comment on the allegations of that paper, you will spare me a page 
or two in your next number. 


* Published by Parker, 1846. 
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_. “The writer’s main fault or folly is, that he assails the Church of 
England of 1847, upon the ground of facts, real or alleged, which 
date back as far as 1830 and even as 1813; and some of them belong 
to the last century ! ati 

“ Surely it cannot be necessary to insist on the absurdity and. in- 
justice of such acourse. Imagine for a moment that we were to rea- 
son thus in the present educational controversy. Suppose I were; to 
say, ‘I find by a return of the year 1830, that the Dissenting schools 
contain only children, and therefore it is clear that we can expect 
ittle aid from that body in educating the children of the poor.’ Should 
I not be instantly told that I was acting most absurdly and most un- 
justly; that it was a matter of notoriety, that within the last dozen 
years the Dissenters had made great efforts,—had raised hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, and built many hundreds of schools ; and that to 


overlook all this, and to go back to 1830 for facts, instead of taking — 


the facts of 1847, was both the most silly and the most unfair course 
possible ? 

“ The very same objection do I make to the statements contained 
in the paper to which I have alluded. All the facts stated, if they 
ever were true at all, must have been true some twenty, or thirty, or 
fifty years ago. They have no existence now; and consequently to 
arraign the church on such evidence, is merely a ridiculous waste of 
time. 

“ Not to trespass upon your patience, I will confine myself to three 
points,— 

“]. The low stipends paid to curates ; 

“2, The pluralities of incumbents ; and, 

“3. The wealth of the establishment. 

‘* First, then, of the curates. The representation made is, that these 
are ‘ starving on the crumbs which fall from their masters’ tables, — 
that ‘ there were 1639 on salaries not exceeding 60/. per annum,’ and 
sO on. 

*‘I must in charity suppose that the writer is profoundly ignorant 
of the present state of things in the church. If he is not thus ignorant, 
then indeed he is most inexcusable. 

“I shall not go back seventeen years, but shall unhesitatingly de- 
clare, that the current and almost universal stipend paid, for several 
years past, to curates, has been 100/. per annum. A young man, 
fresh from college, and only in deacon’s orders, may sometimes accept 
902, for the first year or two; but to curates of any experience, 1204. 
and 130/. is often given. One society, with the working of which | 
happen to be well acquainted—the Pastoral Aid Society—makes 
grants to more than 200 curates; and 1 am sure that there are not 
twenty out of the whole 200 who receive so little as 901. a-year. 

“In the last number of the Ecclesiastical Gazette, the principal ad- 
vertising medium for curates,-I observe that fifteen incumbents adver- 
tise for curates, naming the stipends they offer. Of these fifteen, one 
offers 75/. and three 801., these four cases being either for deacons, or 
the duty being light. Of the remaining eleven cases, one offers 90/., 
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nine offer 100/., and one offers 1207. I believe that these fifteen cases 
present a fair sample of the whole, and they show that from 90/. to 
120/. is the usual salary. The ‘1639 on salaries not exceeding 601.’ 
appear nowhere. I believe that no such stipends are now offered, 
except, perhaps, in some very few cases, in which the whole income of 
the benefice may be a poor 50/. or 60/. a-year, and the curate, receiv- 
ing the whole income, makes out a subsistence by taking pupils. 

“If it be objected that 90/7. or 100/. per annum is-still too small a 
stipend, I reply that the majority of curates, being of the middle 
classes, possess private incomes; that the prospect of an immediate 
100/.. a-year, and a certain position in society, ts already drawing 
many dissenting ministers and students into the church; and that J 
am inclined to believe that if the ordinary stipend of a curate were 
raised to 1501, a very large proportion indeed of the ministers of 
dissenting churches would endeavour to gain admission. I merely 
make this remark, founded on facts which have come within my own 
knowledge ; and believing that you will agree with me, that it is not 
desirable that such a state of things should be produced. 

“2. Of the pluralities of incumbents. Here the writer gives us no 
date whatever, but says, ‘The real state of the case is this—10,674 
benefices in the hands of 7191 incumbents—7037 of these livings in 
the hands of 2886 individuals—Some hold three or four rectories, 
besides vicarages and chapelries.’ ”’ 

“ As I have just said, the writer does not tell us what document he 
is quoting, nor the date of it. Yet he says, ‘ this is the state of the 
case’—quite forgetting that this cannot be the present state of the case ; 
inasmuch as in the year 1838—nine years ago—the Archbishop of 
Canterbury himself brought in a Bill which utterly terminated this 
state of things. It could not deprive the existing holders, but it pro- 
vided that for the future no person should hold two livings if they 
were more than ten miles apart, or if they were, unitedly, of greater 
value than 1000/. per annum. I say not that this is all that could be 
desired; but I do say that it is rapidly changing the state of things 
described in the document in question; and I add, that to adduce 
some old return of pluralities in George the Third’s reign, and to say, 
‘ this is the state of the case,’ is a most scandalous and intolerable 
misrepresentation. 

“3. The alleged wealth of the church. This is stated to be 
9,450,0007. And again, as ‘ more than nine millions!’ 

“The writer again neglects to quote any document. But how 
comes he to forget that the only authentic document in existence con- 
victs him of an enormous exaggeration ? 

“ About fourteen years ago, the Government appointed a commis- 
sion to inquire into the amount, and the circumstances, of the pro- 
perty of thechurch. The Report of those Commissioners, laid before 
Parliament, printed, and never to this day impugned, shows the aggre- 
gate of the incomes of the 10,701 benefices of England and Wales to 
be 3,058,248/7.; and the whole endowments of the church,—epis- 
copal, cathedral, and parochial, to be 3,490,332/. 

‘* Now the writer of whom I am complaining, has taken a parlia- 
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mentary return as the basis of his statements regarding curates ; atid 
another parliamentary return as the basis of his statements as to 
ralities. But when it suits his purpose, he coolly sets aside the par- 
liamentary return of revenues, and turns a total of $,490,392/. into 
9,450,000/., upon the authority of no document whatever! 
_ This is no light matter, because upon this monstrous exaggera- 
tion is based all the declamation about ‘ go!den mines,’ ‘ abundant in 
treasures,’ ‘ Mammon’s own temple,’ and the like. Only let the fact 
be thoroughly understood,—that the whole wealth of the church,— 
which the people of England, after all, do not pay ; since it is chiefly 
a charge upon the dand,—does not amount to one-half of the sum an- 
nually wasted on snuff and cigars, or to one-fifth of what is worse than 
wasted on intoxicating liquors,—and it will be difficult to excite a 
clamour against her on this ground, whatever may be said on others. 

“I must not trespass further on your patience, or I should touch on 
the case of Ireland, to the church of which country still greater injustice 
has, I believe, been done. I conclude by merely recapitulating my 
three objections ; namely, that the writer of the paper in question,— 

* Has, from some old document, stated the stipends of curates to be 
on a scale now utterly unknown, 

“That he has, also from some old and now useless return, stated 
the pluralities of the church to exist to a degree far beyond the fact ; 
and has forgotten to remark that a law which passed nine years since, 
is rapidly extinguishing them, And, 

“That he has borrowed, from some pamphilet-estimate of no au- 
thority, a most exaggerated view of the revenues of the church; and 
has neglected a more recent and correct return; chiefly, I fear, be- 
cause it did not answer his purpose. 

“ Hence, as a general result, I find that the whole of his facts are 
grossly incorrect, and such being the case, it would obviously be a 
waste of time to attempt to deal with his deductions. 

remain, Sir, yours very truly, 
“ Powis-place, April 6, 1847. “R. B. Seavey. 


7 Finsbury, April 14, 1847, 

“‘ Sir,—Severe indisposition has prevented my replying to your 
letter till now. I have read your paper with the respect which is due 
to its author. It cannot be admitted in full; I have no objection to 
insert the main passages, with a comment. Even this, however, I 
could not accomplish this month, because of other pressing matters 
with which the Christian Witness is already filled. Then comes May, 
with its meetings, and leaving room for nothing else ; but if June will 
be agreeable to you, it shall (p.v.) then be done. If this does not 
meet your views, and you wish your MS, returned, a line to that effeet 


will immediately be attended to. « Yours respectfully, 
“R. B. Seeley, Esq. « J, CAMPBELL,” 


“ Rev. Sir,—Your letter, though dated the |4th, was only delivered 
to me on Saturday, the 24th. Through what misadventure this haps 
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pened, 1 cannot tell; I only allude to it to show that there is no delay 
' “T cannot think that its tenour is what, I had a right to expect at 
your hands, Surely a Christian Witness should desire, before all 
other things, not to be found, even unintentionally, a false witness. 
My complaint was, that you (i. ¢., the Christian Witness) had repre- 
sented the present rate of payment of curates in a manner quite at 
variance with the fact as it really is :—That you had represented the 
system of pluralities in the church in a manner quite at variance with 
the fact as it really is:—and, that you had represented the aggregate 
property of the church also in a manner quite at variance with the 


JSact as tt really is. | 


“On these points, I appealed to authentic facts and documents. 
My letter was not irrelevant as to matter, nor violent as to language, 


_ por extended to an unreasonable length. It could hardly have ex- 


ceeded two or three pages of your work. 
' “] found you stating to Mr. Vevers, that his letter, had it reached 


you on the 8th, would have been inserted atonce. I, therefore, while 


carefully confined myself within narrow limits, took care that my 
letter should be delivered by the 8th. On the 14th, you write to me, 
though your letter is only delivered on the 24th, that my letter ‘ can- 
not be admitted in full,’ but that you will insert, if 1 please, ‘the main 
passages,’ in the number which appears on the first of Judy! I can- 
not recognise in this way of dealing, that promptitude in doing justice, 
which I thought I saw in the case of Mr. Vevers. 

‘1 must now answer, that to the postponement I must submit, if you 
continue to insist upon it. But if inserted in June, (i. e., July 1,) I 
must beg you to place my own date, ‘ April 6,’ at the head of the 
letter, so as to let it be seen that the delay has been your own, not 
thine. 

‘« The other part of your answer, however, is fatal, if you persevere 
in it. You say that it ‘cannot be admitted in full, but you have no 
objection to insert the main passages, &c.’ Now, the letter was not 
long, nor violent, nor irrelevant. To say that it ‘ cannot be admitted,’ 
but that you will merely give ‘passages from it,’ does seem to me to 
be a plain denial of justice. If you persevere in it, which I can hardly 
imagine, I must trouble you to return my manuscript by the post 
without delay. I remain, Rev. Sir, yours faithfully, 

“ Tabernacle House, April 27, 1847. | 

“Sir,—I think you are unnecessarily warm, and not very reason- 
able ; 1 certainly meant to be somewhat more than civil towards you, 
and treated you as no Church editor, in London, would have treated 
me. Where the press, in relation to Church matters, is concerned, it 
is tunwise and unsafe for a Churchman to talk of ‘justice. The 
Witness, for June, will be so burdened with the May Meetings, that 
room could not be found for your paper with a comment; I, there- 
fore, adopted the only course that was open to me without shutting 
you altogether out. But on reflection, after receiving your note, I 
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Petes? 


R. B, Seeley, Esq. J. CAMPBELL.” 


The religious scruples and prejudices of Dr. Campbell, or 
any other dissenter, ought to be treated with tenderness, for- 
_bearance, and respect. Mr. Seeley could not be more anxious 
to do so than we are. But it is impossible to read these shuf- 
fling and evasive letters, from a person in Dr. Campbell’s posi- 
tion in his own denomination, without real pain and humilia- 
tion. How any one could write them, who did not feel that — 
he had been detected in making misrepresentations which he 
has not the courage or honesty to retract, it is difficult to under- 
stand. But what must be the spiritual condition of the denomi- 
nation of which this is the “ official organ ?” : 
Since the above was sent to the printer, we have received 
following letter from an Irish clergyman, who has every oppor- 
tunity of knowing the circumstances of the Church in that 
country, and the groundlessness of the statements which the 
_ Romanists there, and the Dissenters here, combine to circulate 
to her injury. ; 


Sir,—In the British Magazine for March and April, 1846, you 
were so good as to insert two letters of mine, correcting the gross 
mis-statements respecting the property of the Irish Church, which 
were published by Dr. Massie, and were repeated in the Christian 
Witness. The latter periodical, in its April number for the present 
year, at the conclusion of a very abusive attack upon the English 
Church, has again put forward some falsehoods relative to the Church 
in Ireland, which I am anxious briefly to expose. gat 

“ Treland,” says the Christian Witness, “is the very Goshen of 
ecclesiastical establishments, presenting the paradisaic sight of a close 
conjunction between golden mines and ecclesiastical sinecures. From 
authentic sources we gather, that some 3195 offices are shared among 
850 individuals, whose aggregate ecclesiastical revenue, in 1830, eo 
amounted to about 1,426,587/., averaging 1678/, to each person! The . 
history of human affairs presents no parallel.” 

There are, fortunately for the Irish Church, “authentic sources” 1% 
of information as to the amount of its property—namely, the Reports. 
of the Commissioners, appointed by royal authority in the year 1882, 
to inquire into “ Ecclesiastical Revenue and Patronage in Ireland.’” 
These reports are full and accurate ; they have been printed and laid’ 
before Parliament; they are easily procured; and to them IT shall’ 
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am led to conclude, that the best way is, to return your MS., while T | i 
must add, that every position of your paper may easily be overthrown; r 
and every position of the article in question made Biro Tn this ar- 
gument, I do not, cannot know your Pastoral-Aid Society. I have 
to do with the Church of England by law established, as she is, and as, 
for centuries, she has been, and not as she may be eat painted, ; | 
and palliated, by the application of the Voluntary Principle. | 
“1 remain, Sir, yours respectfully, ig 
im 
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“refer. It appears from them, that the gross annual value of all the 


Church property belonging to ecclesiastical persons in Ireland, 
the deduction of 25 per cent. from the tithes, was 827,886/., and that 
the net value was 701,412/.; that is to say, not one half of the sum 


__ stated in the Christian Witness. And this property, which has, since 
the time at which these reports were made, been reduced by taking 


off one-fourth from the amount of the tithes, is divided, not among 
850 individuals, but among 2240; averaging, not 1678/., but 2537. to 
each person, Under the arrangements which have been made by the 
Church Temporalities Act, as the Lord Primate explained in his 
Charge for the year 1845, (a source of information which will be 
allowed to be somewhat more authentic than the anonymous state- 
ment in the Christian Witness,) the average net income of the pre- 
lates “ will but little exceed that of the judges of the courts of law ;" 
and “the whole property of the parochial clergy, were it divided in 
equal shares amongst them all, would not produce for each of them. 
200/. a-year.” As to “sinecures,” the Act of Parliament just referred 
to has provided effectually for the entire extinction of the few which 
ave as yet unabolished. So much for the first paragraph, which 
describes Ireland as “the very Goshen of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, presenting the paradisaic sight of a close conjunction between 
golden mines and ecclesiastical sineewres.” 
The next statement in the Christian Witness is equally unfounded. 
“ Even the boundless domain of Popery shows no case of 850 men 
possessing in bishops’ lands and glebes one eighteenth part of the soil, 
and claiming, in addition, one-tenth of the produce of the remainder, 
which supports between eight and nine millions of people!’’ Now, 
so far from the tithe-rent-charge being in amount “ one-tenth of the 
produce,” it is not one hundredth. The value of the gross annual 
preduce of the soil of Ireland is estimated to be 41,216,9012. The 
total amount of tithe-rent-charge payable to ecclesiastical persons 
is 401,1142,; that is, less than a tenth of the “ tenth of the produce.” 
This statement, therefore, is a tenfold exaggeration of the fact! As 
to the value of the landed property belonging to the Irish Church, its 
amount, according to the Reports of the Commissioners before re- 
ferred to, is 226,1407. Whereas, the annual rental of Ireland, as 
estimated by the valuators under the Poor Law, is 13,738,9677. In- 
stead, then, of holding “an eighteenth part of the soil,” yielding 
them, as the readers of the Christian Witness are of course led to 
infer, a rental equal to an eighteenth part of the rental of all Ireland, 


_ the Church’s landed property does not yield to its ecclesiastical owners 


more than a sixtieth of the rental of the whole country. 

The third statement put forward in the Christian Witness has 
reference to an individual prelate. ‘Let us take an instance; a 
Bishop of Clogher, who, having been tutor to Lord Westmoreland, 
went over to Ireland without a shilling, and continued in his bishopric 
only some eight years, at the end of which he died, worth between 
300,0002, and 400,000/.” A reference to the First Report of the 
aforesaid Commissioners, will show that the gross revenues of the 
see of Clogher were, before the late reduction of tithe property, 
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10,3712, and their net value was 8,668/. So that, supposing this 
pennyless adventurer from England to have entered on the possession 
of the see without being put to any expense, (which is impossible,) 


and supposing him to have subsisted without paying a penny for the 
support of himself and his family, (which is impossible,) and sup- 


posing him to have laid by the whole of the net income of the see, 
8,668/., for eight years, at compound interest, even with the assist- 
ance cf all these incredible suppositions, can the readers of the 
Christian Witness believe that the bishopric produced to his legatees 
asum of between 300,000/. and 400,000/.? If Bishop Porter died 


worth so large a sum, it evidently was not the sole growth of the 
See of Clogher. 


I have now, I trust, made sufficiently apparent the falseness and 
exaggeration of the statements again put forward concerning the 
Irish Church by the organ of the Congregational Union. 

I am, your obedient servant, 
An M.A, or Trin, Con,, DuBLIN. | 


Another very remarkable expression of the present temper of 
the Independent dissenters has lately been called forth by the 
appointment of the General Fast. In Ireland, as far as we have 
been able to ascertain, the day was observed with great so- 
lemnity by all other denominations. Of the Independent dis- 
senters there, we cannot speak with the same confidence, though 
we have heard nothing to the contrary. But they are a very 


small and uninfluential body in that country, and do not appear | 


to be increasing either in numbers or importance.* 

In this country, the organ of the Independents, the Christian 
Witness, has made the Fast a Church and State question, and the 
following notices to correspondents from the cover of the number 
for March, will probably surprise even those who are familiar 
with the style and temper of that production :— 


“ 7, R—n.—Words are the safeguards of things. - Loose language 


has ofttimes been worked up into cruel fetters. Those who hold so. 


strongly by ‘ national sins,’ would do well to bottom their own doc- 
trine, and to inquire whither it leads them. There are few subjects 
on which there is so much unreflecting babble. We will be grateful 
to T. R—n if he will help us to separate the idea of national sin 
from that of a national mind, a national will, a national rule derived 
from Heaven, and a national conscience; and how we are to escape 
from being carried into the conclusion of a national religion—a 
national church. 

“ F. Richards.—Yes; the National Fasts of Europe have been, to a 


* From the “ Congregational Year Book” for 1847, it appears that in Ireland 
there are but thirty-seven Independent ministers, of whom eighteen are eapozes 
by the Irish Evangelical Society, and four appear to have no pastoral charge. How 
inexplicable is the enmity which the Independents in this country feel towards the — 
Protestant Church in Ireland. What they can expect to gain by its destruction, it 
is impossible to conjecture. 
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fearful extent, impious mockeries. They are founded on the Church 
and State principle, and one of its most hideous manifestations. 

“ R. S. K.—We would, had not time and space prevented. Privy 

Councils are the very last bodies we should call upon to expound the 
dark es of the Book of Providence, and we resent their dictation 
of our devotions. We cannot reconcile perfect liberty of conscience 
with royal ‘ commands’ to nations to ‘fast and humble’ themselves 
for ‘ manifold sins and provocations’ which are not specified. Grant- 
ing the right of governments to ordain fasts, the want of such speci- 
fication is a serious omission ; for Gentile reason and Jewish Scripture 
alike teach that special punishment is the consequence of special sin. 
For the ‘sore punishment,’ the ‘heavy judgment,’ we are referred 
to the potato blight; but not a word is said about the character of 
the sins. Looking carefully at our country and its people’s history 
for the last year or two, we are able to discover no new national 
crime, and no special aggravation of those evils with which, as a 
people, we have been always chargeable. Whether we look at home 
or abroad, never did England, as a nation, stand so well as at this 
moment. Again, it is somewhat strange, that if the cry of guilt has 
ascended from Great Britain, the bolt of vengeance should have fallen 
upon the poorest parts of poor Ireland. This accords not with our read- 
ings of Revelation. It would, we think, have been only reasonable 
that the Privy Council, before issuing its ‘ charges’ and ‘commands,’ 
had given the public a little more light upon this matter. It is a grave 
act to call on a great nation to engage in a religious service, ‘ as they 
tender the favour of Almighty God, and would avoid his wrath and 
indignation ; and upon pain of such punishment as may be justly in- 
flicted on all such as contemn and neglect the performance of so religious 
and necessary a duty. Strange jumble! Lamentable outrage on 
both reason and religion! The prophet of the Privy Council, of 
course, is not known; but we set very lightly by his inspiration. 
‘ Wrath and indignation!’ Who commissioned him to expound the 
counsels of Heaven? We had hoped the day of these arrogant im- 
pieties had passed away. But in addition to the wrath of Heaven, 
recusants are menaced with the wrath of the British Crown. ‘ Pain 
of such punishment as may be justly inflicted!’ ‘ Jusély inflicted !’ 
This, we think, will not amount to much. But we deprecate the 
holding of such language to the British people in the year 1847. It 
would be in harmony with a pure despotism, where the tyrant is the 
head of the Church, and where that Church is co-extensive with the 
nation ; but in Great Britain, where Dissent constitutes so vast a por- 
tion of the entire community, it is intolerable, and ought forthwith to 
become the subject of remonstrance, to prevent its future recur- 
rence.” 


People who can write in such a spirit, and so grossly misre- 
resent the meaning of such a document, at such a moment, 
© not seem very well qualified to discuss religious questions. 
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